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THE DRAMA. 


Ion: a Tracepy 1N Five Acts, py Tuomas Noon Tatrourp. New.York, 1837. 


Supsects of general interest, and of high classic or historical dignity, 
have by some been regarded as furnishing the most appropriate mate 
rials fortragedy. We think, onthe contrary, that the interest of tra- 
gedy should be personal, and as individual as possible. Shakspeare is 
remarkable for his close adherence to the personal character in his his- 
torical plays, in which, with perhaps scarcely an exception, he has con. 
trived to fashion his heroes agreeably to the individual, and not the 
political, standard,—the man predominates in all his characters—even 
in his Timon. Itis the absence ofthis personal and condensed interest, 
in the drama of Spain, which renders it so bald and uninviting,— in spite 
of its ever-teeming incident,—presenting, in this respect, a striking con- 
trast to the scenic sameness of the Grecian tragedy. Few things would 
seem more inconsistent or incongruous, than that the people of Spain,— 
grave to a proverb,—should ever have relished their own drama. The 
mumming absurdities of Lope de Vega, Calderon, and the rest, are 
fitted rather for the amusement of children, than grown persons, of 
even ordinary intelligence. The character of the Greek drama is 
scarcely less revolting, in its kind—identified, as it was, in its ver 
grain and growth, with the popular religionn—a mingled “Mystery 
and Morality,” which, if ridiculed in their closets by the wise men of 
Athens, met with devout acceptance from the populace, whose “un- 
doubting minds” believed in the existence of their “cloud-compelling” 
deities; and who were, therefore, prepared to accord due reverence to 
those eternal “Decrees,” which, in their drama, were represented as eéi- 
their arming the Furies with their scorpion whips, or commissioning the 
Fatal Sisters to cut short the life of the victim. No Greek or Roman 
would ever have ventured to question those decrees, in language like 
that addressed to the Deity of the Christians, by a French author,—“to 
hear, was to obey.”* Itis to this religious character of the Grecian 
tragedy, rather than to any superior refinement of taste onthe part of 
its authors, that we are to ascribe the absence of that admixture of 
tragic with comic scenes, which is viewed as so great a blemish in ma- 
ny of the plays of Shakspeare,—since, on all great occasions, an “in- 
auspicious” word was considered offensive to the Gods,—and this inaus- 





* ‘Madness of Saul,’ by Jean de la Taille. 
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piciousness Pight_well cc Sta such as isemployed in these 
mixed scenes:— 











s The gods require 
Their pure rites undisturbed.” 


In reading, for instance, the “Agamemnon,” it is impossible to mis. 
take the traces, apparent in almost every page, of this peculiar origin 
of the Grecian drama. You still remark the manifest subserviency of 
the part assigned the interlocutors, to the moral and religious character 
of the chorus,—which appears to be merely an improvement, though 
undoubtedly a very good one, upon the original Hymn in honor of the 
Gods. The chorus, too, combines in itself a sort of three-fold charac. 
ter,—a poetical, moral, and mediatory agency, which it exercises accor- 
ding to circumstances. ‘The same voice is heard alternately chanting 
the finest strains of a divine poetry, that “adores and burns!”—giving 
utterance and emphasis to moral reflections, not unworthy of a Socrates, 
—and then descending, as it were, from its lofty eminence, into the 
arena of the dialogue, and there wielding, with a wondrous dexterity, 
alike the ponderous weapons of assault, and the sharper and keener 
sword of Aristophanic point and satire. Inthe chorus, as we now have 
it, the original hymn to Bacchus, became gradually merged, as the in- 
terest of the story increased, until, the dialogue being at length intro- 
duced, the character of the chorus was suddenly and entirely changed,— 
and, from a Bacchanalian song, rose to the dignity of a pervading mo- 
ral influence and agency,—the form in which it has come down to us. 

Influenced by the partial example of the two first dramatic authors of 
Greece, it has been insisted that the decorum of the stage requires the 
exclusion of every thing calculated to disgust, not merely in the scene 
before you, but in the characters of the persons of the drama, witha 
view to the nearest possible approach to the ideal. But we may well 
ask, what is there ideal in the murder of Agamemnon, or in the motives 
that led to it?—or in the murder of Clytemnestra by herson? ‘Medea,’ 
in the tragedy of that name, murders her children before the eyes of the 
spectators; and in the ‘Hecuba,’ Colymnestor appears on the stage with 
his eyes put out, and bathed in blood!—and Hippolytus, torn. to pieces 
by his fiery coursers, is exhibited upon the boards with his limbs bleed- 
ing and mangled! ‘There is, it must be owned, something ingenious in 
the very horrors that frequently grew out of the religious character of 
the Athenian drama. Thus, CXdipus is made to‘commit incest by the 
very means he employed to avert it. Orestes is ordered by Apollo to 
destroy his mother, under a threat of the god’s displeasure should he 
disobey the mandate, which, however, he no sooner fulfils, than the Fu- 
ries are sent in pursuit of him!— 


“Bound in Necessity’s iron chain, 
Reluctant nature strove in vain.” 


That singleness, or simplicity, which pervades the Grecian tragedy, 
and which has been so highly commended as the result of a severe 
taste, may in like manner be referred, for its true source, to the devo- 
tional character of the ancient drama. 

Character, in the modern sense of the word, had no part or participa- 
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tion,—at least, comparatively none,—in the Athenian tragedy. A suc- 
cession of events in which there is no active human agency, but of 
which human nature is the victim, is exhibited in the order prescribed 
by that fate which decreed that GEdipus should destroy his father, and 
commit incest with his mother,—an order which no human power could 
reverse, nor no mortal disobey. 

Nearly allied to the Necessity of the Athenian drama, but in our 
opinion infinitely superior to it for all dramatic purposes,—is the Fatal. 
ism of the German tragedy, which has resulted in a dramatic character 
the most striking and impressive to be met with in the comprehensive 
annals of the literature of the stage. Itis here that we see exemplified 
the truth of the opinion, somewhere exprest, that “disordered power, 
concentred within itself, and to its own destruction, is the height of all 
tragedy”—for when Schiller’s hero exclaims, “The destiny of Moor 
must be accomplished!” what is it that prompts the declaration, but the 
workings of a powerful mind,—acted upon by calamity,—that “o’er in- 
forms its tenement of clay?” Herea skilful writer may use his mate- 
rials with infinite effect; there is- field for the passions,—the life-blood 
of tragedy is not curdled and turned into stone, by the responses of an 
oracle,—nature, and not a “decree,” is permitted to work out the is- 
sues of life and death,—and the sympathies of the spectator, instead of 
being chilled and “put into circumspection,” are at the bidding of “the 
very cunning of the scene,” and run freely throughthe channels pre- 
pared for them by tne hand of the master. The reverse of this, for the 
most part, isapplicable to the tragedy of ancient Greece,—of which 
Niobe and her daughters, smitten by the fiery shafts of the god,—or 
Laocoon and his sons, perishing in the dreadful folds of the serpent,— 
are appropriate emblems,—the Grecian tragedy personified in marble. 
As the offspring of an elegant and classic genius, approaching, in that 
admirable proportion which was, however, allied to its very nature, 
nearly to faultlessness,—we are not disposed to impugn its claims to 
the admiration in which ithas been so long embalmed,—but when we 
have said this, and also conceded, that it not unfrequently discourses to 
us in the very language of the gods themselves, who seem indeed to 
have “touched with fire” the “hallowed lips” of its authors,—we have 
accorded to. it all the merit to which, in our opinion, if has any just pre- 
tensions. As tried by that unerring and truly oracular test, delivered 
by Hamlet to the players, and which applies directly to the play,—the 
Grecian tragedy unquestionably fails. In evidence of this, we need on- 
ly advert to the fact, that its representation is never attempted on the 
boards of any modern theatre, not even in those copies for which we 
are indebted to the essentially undramatic genius of France.* We are 
constrained to regard, then, any attempt, whether “splendid,” or other- 
wise, “to recall into the power of life and sympathy, the long buried 
genius of the antique tragedy of Fate,” t as but little commendable, and 








* Seneca copies his ‘‘Medea” from Euripides, and Monsieur La Perouse copies 
from Seneca!—So much for the nationality of the French Drama, whose person. 
ages are almost all aliens, whom it has been found impossible to naturalise. 

t Preface to the American edition of ‘Ion.’ 
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certainly in very bad taste. Whereare the connecting links between 
the sympathies of a modern, a Christian audience, and the fortunes ofa 
wretched parricide, who lifts the impious knife in obedience to the man. 
date of an‘oracle! lon, itis true, is not made sensible, until after his 
attempt upon the life of the Argyve king, that the latter is his father, 
but the spectator is aware of the fact, and is therefore inspired with 
abundant horror and disgust,—feelings which are from the legitimate 
purpose ofthe drama. Sympathy there can be none,—of unmixed 
horror, there is ample store in reserve for the deed! And does Mr. 
Talfourd hope to “raise the genius, or to mend the heart,” of the reader 
or spectator, by having recourse to materials like those which he has 
vamped up in the tragedy before us,—materials at once antiquated and 
abhorrent! Inthe preface to a private edition of his play, we are fa- 
vored by the author with the following observations:— 


‘The idea of the principal character, that of a nature essentially pure and disin. 
terested, deriving its strength entirely from goodness and thought, not overcoming 
evil by the force of will, but escaping it by an insensibility to iis approach, vividly 
conscious of existence and its pleasures, yet willing to lay them down at the call of 
duty, is scarcely capable of being rendered sufficiently capable,” (available) ‘in it- 
self, or of being subjected to such agitationsas tragedy requiresin its heroes. It 
was necessary, in order to involve such acharacter in circumstances which excite 
terror, or grief, or joy, to introduce other machinery than that of passions working 
naturally within, or events arising from ordinary or palpable motives without, as 
its own elements would notsupply the contests of tragic emotion, nor would its 
sufferings, :owever accumulated,present a varied or impressive figure,”—(picture?) 
‘‘Recourse has therefore been had, not only to the old Grecian notion of Destiny, 
apart from all moral agencies, and to a prophecy indicating its purport in reference 
to the individuals involved in its chains, but to the idea of fascination, as the engine 
by which Fate may work its purposes on the innocent mind, and force it into terri- 
ble action, most uucongenial to itself, but necessary to the issue.” 


We have here given Mr. Talfourd the full benefit of his argument, by 
quoting him at length,—and we must say, that if we have been abun- 
dantly puzzled by the “phrenzy,” (we cannot say “fine”’), of much of 
the language in which his dramatic persons are made to discourse, we 
have been not less stumped in our attempts to comprehend the meaning 
of what he says in that portion of his “preface” quoted above. The 
“idea of a nature overcoming evil by an insensibility to its approach,” 
is, we confess, unintelligible to us; nor are we at all enlightened by be. 
ing further told, that the “nature,” thus blest with an “insensibility to 
evil,” is, at the same time, “vividly conscious of the pleasures of exist. 
ence,” —since it would certainly seem that, inasmuch as “evil,” in what- 
ever shape, is a very sure antidote to the “pleasures of existence,” a 
“nature vividly conscious” of the latter, could scarcely be “insensible to 
the approaches” of the former. But there is a not less mysterious pro- 
fundity in that other “idea,” to which the author has “recourse,” —“of 
fascination as the engine by which Fate may work its purposes on the 
innocent mind, and force it into terrible action, most uncongenial to it- 
self, but necessary to the issue.” “Fate,” then, employs “fascination 
as the engine” for forcing an “innocent mind into terrible action, neces- 
sary to the issue’”’—of the action, we presume!—but whether of this “in- 
nocent mind,” or the play, it is somewhat difficult to determine. The 
“engine” too, by means of which this “terrible action” is brought about, 
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is, it seems, “fascination!” Before we read the play, we were tempted 
to think this an error of the press, and that the author may have written 
it, infatuation,—but we candidly avow, that after such samples of the 
“Profound,” as are to be met with in almost every page of the tragedy 
itself, we came tothe conclusion that the sentence just quoted, was, at 
all events, the most infatuated nonsense, drest up in glaring words, that 
ever came within the ken ofthe renowned “Martinus,” of incompre- 
hensible memory. In what part of the play this “engine of fascina- 
tion” has been put in requisition,—how, or upon whom, it has been made 
to operate,—we have been unable to discover,—for it really does not 
very clearly appear,—unless we take the title page for our guide,— 
who the “principal character” is. Presuming it, however, to be “Jon,” 
we are at once brought to consider the character of the play itself,—the 
materials, moral and physical, wrought into action, and out of which the 
issue of that action is educed. And here we are again reminded of the 
revolting sourceto which the author has thought proper to repair, for the 
selection of his fable-—the heathen mythology!—that splendid, but be- 
wildering mine of the human fancy, whose treasures of gold have been 
long since exhausted, leaving little other than the dross to reward the 
labors of those who would now explore its treasury of dim and unsub- 
stantial wonders. The scene of the drama is laid at Argos, where, we 
are told by “Agenor,”’ one of the “sages” of the city, and with whose 
lamentations the play opens,—that 


66 





the hours 
Toiled heavy with the wnresting curse they bore, 
To do the work of desolating years;”* 





the meaning of which is, that the plague rages, “wafting death through 
Argos,”—a punishment sent by the gods “to do the work of desolating 
years” upon the unhappy natives, not for any sins of their own, but 
those of the monarch, “Adrastus,”—-whose alleged impiety is thus visi- 
ted,—with what justice, itis for the admirers of “the antique tragedy of 
Fate” to determine,—upon his unoffending subjects. ‘This is the “un- 
resting curse,” for which, without any color of “law or reason,” divine 
or human, that we can discover, the unfortunate king is held responsi- 
ble,—for, says the same “sage,” “Agenor,’”— 


“There is a foe 
Who in the glorious summit of the state 
Draws down the great resentmentof the gods, 
Whom he defies to strike us;” 


but has not the “plague”’ “struck” them? The poor king, however, una- 
ble to discover for what demerits of his own “comes death” upon his 





* This phrase, “‘unresting curse,” is scarcely defensible. An endless, or cease- 
less, curse, is one thing,—but ‘‘unresting,” implies a power in the “curse” to stay 
itself,—whereas, if it be but an instrument in the hands of Omnipotence, is it not 
an absurdity to attribute to the instrument the power of doing that which the hands 
that wield it are alone competent to? If, however, by this ‘‘curse” be meant the 
“plague,” how, we would ask, can the plague be said to rest? On the contrary, 
had it not settled down upon Argos? How, then, can Mr. Talfourd describe it as 
“unresting?” Sound is not always sound sense,—and it is unpardonable in an au- 
thor to sacrifice the substance to the shadow. 
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people,—and, perhaps, altogether declining to “take the responsibility” 
which his generous subjects are so ready to burden him with, and most 
probably from the consciousness that it is upon their own shoulders that 
it properly rests,—the king, we say, not being made of such “penetra- 
ble stuff,” as to be bullied into the idea that he is answerable for the judg. 
ments of heaven,—and, indeed, having sent to Delphos to inquire the 
“cause” of the calamity with which he is thus saddled,—continues in 
the meantime, to eat, drink, and sleep as usual. This is not to be borne, 
and the good people,—“gentle souls!” resolve, accordingly, that he must 
die. ‘The messenger who had been despatched to Delphos, arrives ve- 
ry opportunely,—and “Apollo’s answer” to the monarch’s “prayer,” 
chimes in exactly with the “forgone conclusion” in the minds of his sub- 
jects, to take the king’s life! ‘The “answer’’ is, 


“Arcos ne’er shall find release, 
Till her monarch’s race shall cease.” 


Very well! The conspirators accordingly proceed to draw lots, and 
it falls to “Ion” “to fill the post of glory,”—-that is, to assassinate the 
King! On learning that this “great duty” has indeed devolved on him, 
he exclaims,— 


“Well, I knew it would be mine!” 


He might certainly have feared it, but how he could have “known” it, 
we really cannot imagine. ‘This part of the business done, “Ion” is 
then led to the altar, where a knife is given him, accompanied by the 
injunction, to 





oe Consecrate it to untrembling service 
Against the king of Argos, and his race.” 


Now this is neither to be explained nor defended. First, has it not 
been declared of the king, 


**He hath no brother, and no child?” 


Where, then, are his “race?”—for we are not told of any “propinqui- 
ties,” the most remote? It turns out, however, after the “oath” has 
been administered to “lon,” that he is the son of the king! Here, then, 
is the notable instance of a sen forced to take an oath to commit, first, 
parricide, and, next, suicide! Now this “out-horrors horror!”—or, as 
the wise watch in the play would say, “is most tolerable, and not to be 
endured!” “Medon,” the “High Priest,” interposes, however, just in 
time to avert this terrible consummation, by announcing to “Ion,” in the 
very act of raising his arm to strike the king, that the latter is his fa- 
ther! Butto revert, for a moment, to “lon’s” “oath.” Itistaken in 
obedience to the command of the “God,” who, we are told, “never 
speaks in vain,”—but does he speak just/y? This “God,” at all events, 
knows that the king’s “race” is not extinct,—that he has propinqui- 
ties,—and very near ones, too,—in short, that “lon” is his son,—“lon!” 
—“a nature essentially pure and disinterested; deriving its strength en- 
tirely from goodness and thought; not overcoming evil by the force of 
will, but escaping it by an insensibility to its approach,”—+this is the be- 
ing whom the “God” has decreed is to be immolated!——because, though 
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very “good” himself, he happens to have a bad father!—that is, a fa- 
ther, who, though not charged with any sins in his character of parent,— 
being, on the contrary, an affectionate one,—is, nevertheless, consider- 
ed as a bad man, by his “most seeming virtuous” people, for the very 
cogent reason that he refuses to be saddled with a responsibility from 
which they desire to escape, by thrusting it upon him! It is really dif- 
ficult which most to admire, the justice of the “God,” or the disinteres- 
tedness of the people! 

The king is, finally, assassinated by “Clesiphon,” one of the conspi- 
rators, who urges his companion, “Phocion,” to undertake the death of 
“Ion,” now “King of Argos.” After a struggle with his better nature, 
“Phocion” consents,—makes the attempt and fails,—it being reserved 
for “Ion” himself to execute, by self-murder, that portion of the “God’s” 
decree, relating to the “monarch’s race.” As he is dying, the “glorious 
tidings” are brought him, that “the pestilence abates.” 


“Ton” (springs upon his feet.) 
“Do ye not hear? 
Why shout ye not?—ye are strong,—think not of me; 
Hearken! the curse my ancestry had spread 
O’er Argos, is dispelled—Agenor, give 
This gentle youth his freedom, who hath brought 
Sweet tidings that I shall not die in vain,— 
And Medon! cherish him as thou hast one 
Who dying blesses thee;—my own Clemanthe! 
Let this console thee also,—Argos lives,— 
The offering is accepted,—all is well!” [ Dies. 
And so ends the play. 


Our opinion of it,as a drama, having been already exprest, we will 
now mefely observe, that the author has been equally fortunate in his 
attempts at being poetical,—that is, he has so eminently succeeded in 
disguising his ideas ina web of words, as to render it impossible, in ma- 
ny passages of the play, to comprehend the meaning of what he 
says. Let the following sample be submitted:—at the very outset of 
the play, we are told, of “Ion,” that 


‘‘*___Love, the germ 

Of his mild nature, hath spread graces forth, 

Expanding with its progress, as the store 

Of rainbow color which the seed conceals, 

Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury, 

To flush and circle in the flower.” 

[Act 1, Scene 1,—Page 5. 

Whether the author’s botanical or poetical talent be most conspicuous 
in this passage, or both,—we really are at a loss to determine, it being 
decidedly beyond the reach of our comprehension. 

On the 8th page, “death” is said to “frown upon estrangement,”—a 
sympathy with human ties never before attributed to that grim per- 
sonage. : 

On page 22, “Adrastus” gives vent to his indignation in the following 
strain: . 


| 





Grovelling parasite! 





_ -as if my joys 
Required the pale reflections cast by slaves 
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In mirror’d mockery round my throne, or lacked 
The aid of reptile sympathies to stream 
Through fate’s black pageantry.” 


Again, on page 88, “Jon” thus muses,— 


‘‘Now all is stillness in my breast,—how soon 
To be displaced by more profound repose, 

In which no thread of consciousness shall live 
To feel how calm it is.” 


Here “stillness” is represented as displacing itself, in order to make 
room for itself!—and in this “stillness,’—which means death,—for 
“Ion” is meditating his approaching doom,—we are told that “no thread 
of consciousness shall dive to feel how calm it is,’—that is, when he is 
dead, he shall not dive to feel how calm death is! 

We could cite a number of similar passages from the play before us, 
but that we think the above specimens quite sufficient to sustain us in the 
opinion we have exprest on the literary, or, ifthe reader please, the po- 
etical, merits of Mr. ‘Talfourd’s tragedy, than which, the “Preface to the 
American edition” informs us, that “no production of the last five years, 
has been hailed with more general, more unqualified, and more unbiassed 
approbation.” 

This may all be very true,—but so far from its being “an indication 
of a pure taste’ in our country,” or any other,—it is, in our humble judg- 
ment, the strongest evidence of the contrary,—as most of our readers 
will probably agree with us in thinking. 





REPLY TO A SCOTTISH SONG, 
Entitled “\Dinna make me rue, laddie, that ever we met.” 
BY W. KEENAN. 


Ah! dinna misdoubt me, ah! dinna believe, 

That the leal and true-hearted can ever deceive; 
Nae, dearest lassie, ye’ll no rue that we met, 
For oh! I wull never—nae never forget. 


I hae lov’d, an I’ll love thee, whatever betide, 
Tho’ anither may win thee, and ca’ thee his bride: 
But wi’ the saut tears, should thy blue een be wet, 
There’s nae precious drop, I’ll forgie or forget. 


The cauld winds 0’ sorrow, may blaw on thee sair, 
An what thou art now thou wilt never be mair: 
Oh! think not that e’er P’illook back with regret,— 
I canna thou lov’d one, I wunna forget. 


Sae dinna misdoubt me, or fear that I'll rove, 

Frae what I hae cherished, and a’ I could love; 

Na, dearest lassie, Inever wull roam, 

But make thy dear bosom, my home, “sweet home.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE INCOMPATIBLE WITH LITERARY LABOR. 


Arter all, | am not so satisfied that seclusion is necessary, or even 
serviceable in promoting thought. Reflection comes from provocation 
rather than repose. We never hear of great mental achievements 
emanating from the country. If the genius to conceive and plan great 
objects does arise in the wilderness, it never finds maturity, nor does 
it ever consummate its own purposes, there. It must come to the city. 
The collision of other minds is necessary; and not only the collision 
of other minds. It is essential that the theatre in which genius works 
should be one where all work. Idleness is not less contagious than 
the plague; and country life with us, is the most soul-sapping of all 
sorts of idleness. ‘To hunt, to ride, to lounge, and to sleep,—perhaps 
to read a few popular novels conducing to repose,—is the sum and 
substance of our country performances. The charm of idleness is a 
sort of opium charm; and we dream away life, like the Musselmen, 
in its indulgence. Let those who would labor, go to the city. Let 
them avoid the country, where the means of life are so easily procur- 
ed asto call for little labor. Let them go to the city where such 
means are scanty, and where the habit of toil is common for all classes, 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. 

But if the country is dangerous to the energies of mind in general, it 
is doubly dangerous to your literary man,—your poet or your dreamer 
about perfectibility. The breath of a spring morning intoxicates him; 
it is expressly an invitation to wander among nodding groves, and lis- 
ten to the song of birds not less truant than himself. The sunlight it- 
self is a temptation; and hence it is that men write in gloomy cham- 
bers, in order that thought may be concentrated upon what is before 
them, and not diverted by the thousand charms of nature without. 
There can be but little done in the way of literary labor in country 
retirement. ‘The fate of Shenstone, and his milk-soppy Leasowes, is 
proof of this. Had he gone to London, he would have soon discard- 
ed his conceits; and the bears,—by which I do not mean the stock job- 
bers,—would have pawed him into some proper performances. John- 
son, Crabbe, Gifford, and all those who ever fairly emerged from the 
shell, went to London. Indeed, you hear of no English genius out of 
London, or Scottish out of Edinburgh, or French out of Paris. They 
come from their dens and country dismals,—they cast their slough and 
skin together,—conform to the ways of men, are jostled in the crowd, 
and stimulated to new thoughts and new enterprizes, at every step they 
take. 

Literature, indeed, is the growth of the city only. All its aids and 
agents are conventional. ‘Types would never be made in the country, 
orin any other than a commercial city. The various classes of the 
mart afford more material for thought than all the mountains and woods 
and vallies put together that ever man saw or fancy dreamed of; and 
the superiority of such material over all other may be readily conjec- 
tured, when we remember that the feelings, the desires, the passions, 
the hopes and fears of men are universal, and readily understood by 
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the prevailing nature of mankind generally. He. who writes of man 
writes for man; and in this fact alone, the superiority of Lord Byron’s 
writings in the popular estimation over those of ‘Thomson, of Shen- 
stone, of Cowper, of Coleridge, of Wordsworth, of Hunt, and of a 
thousand others, who were not less thoughtful or musical than his lord. 
ship,—may be found. He wrote of men, and of human passions as 
they are common to the million; and his rambles in Greece and Italy 
would have been but a dull business to his readers, if he had not min- 
gled up with every verse a burning tone of fear or feeling, of hate, re- 
morse, fierce love, and intense desire,—city qualities entirely,—giving 
life to his picture, and animating the hills over which he rambled, with 
the presence of the moral man as he is known to us in the crowd.— 
Men may gather inspiration from the rocks and forests, or rather that 
repose which brings freshness, and which enables them to go back with 
more elasticity to their city labors;—but it is in the city only that they 
can find, or properly seek, for materials, for sympathies, and auditors. 
To the literary man, seclusion is, of course, absolutely essential for the 
elaboration and perfection of his writings, far from the clamor and the 
crowd, and secure from those frequent interruptions to which such 
laborers, when accessible, are so very much subjected; but even this 
seclusion, thus considcred necessary, may be found in the highest per- 
fection in city life. There is, indeed, no solitude like that of the crowd, 
and the man who has travelled will readily tell you that no one is so 
likely to escape from attention as he who is scrambling among thou- 
sands. ‘Their purposes,—unless they conflict,—blinds them to his; 
their own labors and interest, fill all their minds and oceupy all their 
eyes, and he becomes merged in the mass, which soon teaches him to 
forget (what a literary man is most likely to remember) his own indi- 
viduality. 

Before us, in the city, the material for thought perpetually grows and 
accumulates. It rises and reeks up with the very putrefactions of so- 
ciety, since no subject is more fruitful than the contemplation of man, 
than the errors, the vices, and the passions of hisrace. These have 
their provocation in the city,—there they feed and faten. Therethey 
build palaces, and fester in thern,—mingling that glory and rottenness, 
which they even carry to their tombs. ‘There is little or none of this 
in the country,—the men are different. Banking institutions, which are 
now spreading themselves every where in the interior, may tend, how- 
ever, greatly to the dissemination of city virtues. Not to regard its 
moral disabilities, however, the city is certainly the place for thought. 
There the mind is continually freshened by the appearance of new ob. 
jects, attributes, and forms. Newer combinations and contingencies 
arise for contemplation,—operating upon and enlarging the things and 
qualities upon which they act, which, in turn, produce newer creations 
without exhausting their own or other stores. 

To the literary man, the very provocations, not only of rival intel- 
lects and the attention of society, but of the hourly demand upon his 
exertions, made by those around him, must preserve him from any 
such nesting slumbers as inevitably fall upon him inthe country. He 
cannot sleep with the printer’s devil knocking at his chamber door and 
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calling for more copy. The dogging fiend has most infernal lungs. 
He cannot sleep when he is told that the new edition is entirely ex- 
hausted, and the press waits for his last corrections. He cannot sleep 
when he hears the praise of one critic, and still less disposed to sleep 
is he when the croakings of another assail him at the opposite elbow. 
These are influences, which, while they furnish the most urgent incen- 
tives to continued industry, are any thing but country influences. The 
are the direct results of city adventure,—nor of a small city only. 
You must go to the big city,—the biggest of all,—for the best encour- 
agements of literary labor. New York will probably swallow up all 
the publishing houses in the country; and it may safely be asserted 
that our American literature has been kept back and fettered mainly 
because of the want of one great mart for publication. We have had 
too many scattering places to which our literary men repaired. There 
must be but one,—one great central region, in which all adventurous 
publishers and timid authors must congregate; and where they may 
meet and mingle, inspiring each other with boldness, and furnishing 
the steel and the stone,—both perhaps brought from the mountains for 
this purpose,—the collision of which is to give us the required amount 
of light. 

There is but little enterprise in the country, whether as regards litera- 
ture, art, or science. ‘The absence of all those provocations to mental 
exertion in the country, which are only to be furnished by the great 
city, must result, in the case of any individual who is fond and foolish 
enough to try the experiment, in the gradual but complete relaxation 
of mind, and ita incompetence to those tasks for which nature endowed 
it with a penchant and the necessary faculties. There must be some 
spur to exertion in every genius,—some influence not of itself,—and 
borrowed from external but governing aids,—in order to compel it to 
the proper performance of its duties. This influence must be found in 
the commonest necessities of our nature,—in the goadings of a vexed 
ambition,—in the scepticism of the public as to real powers,—or in the 
perpetual and lively collision of rival intellects and society. S. 
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Mr. Enprror,—lIn the Philadelphia National Gazette there appeared, some time 
since, an article under the head of “Reasons for Criticism,” defensive of the 
course pursued by the American Quarterly Review in relation to certain poetical 
worthies at the North, in behalf of whom the editors of the New York Knicker. 
bocker (themselves much given to rhyme) proceeded forthwith to break a lance 
in a tilt against the Gazette. The Gazette, however, fell into the identical error, 
so prevalent among the rhyming race in New York,—that, namely, of supposing, 
first, that the public, in general, care a straw about these preposterous feuds be- 
tween the little rhymers, on the one hand, and the solemn, self-sufficient review. 
ers, on the other; and, next, that the good or bad opinion,—the mere opinion,—of 
a reviewer, is “loss or guerdon of a glorious lot” to him whois beset with a “long. 
ing after immortality!” Do not these sage reviewers see, that, if the bards (so 
styled) are substantially what they claim to be,—that is, poets of a “high order,”— 
the public will take care of them, the opinion of a reviewer to the contrary not- 
withstanding; and that the reverse is equally true? The egregious self-love of 
both sets of gentry, however, blinds them to the fact, that the public will not suf- 
fer itself to be talked out of the exercise of its own judgment, and into the belief 
that the Messrs. Sprague, Barker, Leggett, and the rest, are 


“Full of the true, the blushful Hypocrine!” 


It will not be prevailed upon to confound the mere tinklings of their brass, with 
the golden melody of the Memnon of the Muses. Sensible as every mind must 
be, that is not led away by some overweening conceit or other, that this is, and of 
necessity must always be, the case, the gravely pompous manner in which 
Walsh paraded in his columns the names of the different worthies “that have been 
mentioned,” he says, “with praise,”—(how fortunate!)—‘“in the American Quar- 
terly Review,” is certainly calculated to provoke a smile at the expense of the 
reviewer. His object may, possibly, have been to remind his readers of a fact 
they had in all likelihood forgotten. 

Believing, Mr. Editor, that perhaps the best way of settling the pretensions of 
these querulous gentry, is to encounter them at their own weapons, I accordingly 
send you a rhyming summary of the respective merits, or, more properly speak. 
ing, demerits, of the worthies in question,—with which you are at liberty to edify 
the readers of your Journal, (which, by the way, I wish all manner of success,) 
and “the public in general,” if you think proper. 

Here’s a health, then, to the Messrs. Neal, Barker, Brooks, Willis, and Fitz. 
Green Halleck,—who has been pronounced, in a Providence paper, to be a “‘mas- 
culine man!” May Providence take care of him! 


A GLANCE AT THE POETS. 


“I'll rhyme you so yy years together, dinners, and suppers, and sleeping hours ex- 
cepted,”"—As You Like It. Act III. Scene 2. 


Wuen Boston bankers are proclaimed as bards,* 
And mayors and aldermen presume to scribble;t 
When fame’s vast reservoir no bait discards, 
And every puny angler gets a nibble! 





* Mr. Charles Sprague, of one of the Boston banks, and author of sundry 
“Odes,” is said to be a very good accountant. In turning poet, he was certainly 
guilty of a miscalculation,—touching his powers. For the sake of the bank, it is 
to be hoped that he commits no similar mistakes, involving the pence. 


tMr. John, or James, Barker, author of a formidable, and, as regarded his 
dramatic celebrity, fatal tragedy called “Superstition,”—but better known (to us, 
at least,) as writer of sundry memorable things, in verse and prose, in the North. 
ern ‘“‘Annuals;”—in one of which things he scrupled not to compare “Love” to a 
‘“tbeast of prey!”—an original and highly poetical comparison, it must be owned, 
and alike creditable to his classical and personal associations. 
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When nought the rhyming torrent now retards,— 
When Neal shall rave, and still McHenry dribble,— 

Shall I not sing, lest haply Walsh or Kettle 

Shall swear I lack the poet’s vein and mettle? 


What though Sparks sneer,* and Carey scorn my muse, 
Preferring Leggett, Clark, or Sigournéy,—t 
I still can put the lash to no bad use, 
And brand a scribbler, though embalmed by Fay,—t 
A sort of mummy niched in the Reviews!— 
These form the fitting burden of my lay; 
And though such themes have scandalized an age, 
Why pause, while bards like these are all the rage? 


Flushed by her triumph o’er unnatural foes, 
By feats of arms her early annals graced,— 
The martial genius of the west arose, 
Nor owned allegiance to the laws of taste; 
Escaped the thraldom of her wrongs and woes, 
The new republic,—more robust than chaste,— 
Based upon columns of her own erection, 
Relied upon her ‘Congress’ for protection! 


War was her element!—the appeal to arms 
Was deemed the safer choice upon the whole; 
For her the Muse’s lore could boast no charms, 
No ear for music, and for song no soul; 
The steed’s shrill neigh, and battle’s stern alarms,— 
(Though won by valor was the glowing goal 
Where freedom sat!)—alone appeared to be 
Congenial with her new-born liberty! 


One, and one only, genuine son of song 
She had,—who might have ripened unto fame,— 
But lived and died neglected mid the throng 
Of a rude age, for which in vain the flame 
Of genius might have burnt, perhaps too long,— 
Since scarce preserved the shadow of a name! 
And Clifton, who was skilled to touch the lyre, 
Must now give place to bards who write for hire. 


They rack their brains for lucre, not renown,— 
Obscurely scribbling in some paltry nook; 
Ten lame pretenders now for ev’ry town, 
Some pen congenial ’s sure to praise the book; 
The college, mart, the forum, and the gown, 
Hath each his favorite, who will not brook 





* One time editor of the North American Review, and noted for his uncouth 
manners, as those ingenious youths, who had the misfortune to recite Algebraic 
lessons to him at Cambridge, are no doubt prepared to attest,—and, at all events, 
as witness here deposeth. 


+ Author of “Hours at Sea,” quite as nauseating as hours at sea usually are. 

Clark, who writes what nobody reads, recently abused Willis, in order to get 
an introduction to him! 

Of Mrs. Sigourney, the less we say the better, for her sake,—hoping, by the 
way, that hcr “pies” are beeter than her poetry. 


t A literary Yankee lately on his travels,—author of ‘Norman Leslie,”—and 
now an Attaché to some foreign mission. 
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Nor bear a rhyming brother near the throne, 
Though Carey purchase, and though praised by Stone.* 


A mongrel race, they still have their abbettors, 
Who torce their flimsy fancies, as fine feats, 

On public taste,—by way of proving letters 
Have in the West found genial retreats; 

Where Percival,—whose muse, disdaining fetters, 
Was monthly brought to bed of stale conceits,— 

Sailing supreme within his “‘pearly car,” 

Compares a “‘paddle” to the “polar star!”t 


Shall Barker’s muse demand no tribute here, 
Prattling to “little dears” of “Riding Hood!” 
And then,—ye gods!—an alderman and mayor! 
So prettily discoursing of a “wood,” 
Himself and reader both “‘benighted” there!— 
Whate’er his merits, still his “moral” ’s good,— 
And thus, to strike young misses with dismay, 
Fiercely compares ‘‘Love” to a “beast of prey!” 


Nor law, nor arms, are all adverse to song, 
The pen may scribble when the sabre tires; 
No matter if the feet be short or long, 
Quatrains, or couplets, lengthened out like wires; 
Select your images,—you can’t be wrong, 
Provided Phebus grant you all his fires!— 
Read Pinkney, who, still lab’ring to a excel, 
Likens a lady’s ‘‘eyelids” to a “‘well!”t 


Shall gentle Willis, and more genial Brooks, 
Sink to oblivion with thy pages, Kettle? 
With no memorial of their brains or books, 
The modern Shadwell, and his brother Settle, 
Consigned to moths and the inglorious cooks! 
Forbid it, gods!—the bard hath sure some mettle, 
Who tells us ona “silver cloud” that he 
‘Rested the spirit of a bended knee!’’§ 





* A New York editor. 


+ Should any botanical gentleman succeed in explaining the following lines, 
from some dozen or fifteen, addressed “‘to a very delicate and humble flower,” we 
shall congratulate him! 


$6 Thy urn 
Of yellow, rises with its graceful turn; 
And, as a golden eye, 
Its softly swelling throat 
Shines in the centre of thy circle, where 
Thy downy stigma rises slim and fair, 
And catches, as they float, 
A cloud of living air!” 


A “wolf,” we think it is. 


t Lord Byron somewhere speaks of the difficulty of finding “a discreet image 
for a female nose, in nature.” What would he have said, had he lived to see a 
pair of female “eyelids” imaged as a “well!” 





§ This was, without doubt, a marvellous achievement, and one which a bard like 
Mr. Willis could alone have hoped to perform! 
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O mighty Phebus! never in thine ire 
Did’st thou vouchsafe to blast with flame poetic, 
Two softer spirits sighing to the lyre, 
Or gentler masters of the tame pathetic! 
Yet Brooks hath mettle of the sort called ‘higher,’— 
His flowers of speech at times are energetic, 
While we must own not understood with ease 
Are “bonny blossoms,” and ‘‘sung melodies,”* 


We next have Neal!—O all ye host of heaven! 
Sun, moon, and stars, and storm, and cataract! 
all ye elements! the four, or seven,— 
With “dragons, gorgons, and chimeras” backed! 
Ye owls! that croak responsive to the raven,— 
What, all!--Yes, reader, it shows John has tact 
Though somewhat touched!-—“‘Nor poppy nor mandragora” 
Can medicine the madness of “Niagara!”t 





The poem opens with “a rush of wings!” 
But whether wings of heaven, earth or air, 
We’re not informed; a crowd of ‘‘shadowy things,” 
Nor eyes can see, and sounds nor ears can hear, 
Pass dimly o’er us,—then a ‘‘Harper” sings 

A song, or psalm, too fine for mortal ear; 
And then we’re told, —we know not how or why,— 
Of “thunders holding council in the sky!” 


A somewhat grave employment for the thunder! 
But all such license is the poet’s right. 

We've next a “bird,”—a most melodious wonder!— 
Of restless wing, and somewhat heavy flight,— 
When, lo! we’re told, the “heavens burst asunder!” 

Occasioning the “bird” no small affright! 
It perches then upon a rock, and there 
It “‘would have sung,” but—chose to fly elsewhere! 


The “eagle” ’s next compared,—to what?—‘‘a horse!” 
Aye, and a horse with “hoofs,” too, ‘‘in the air!” 
But lest the simile should still lack force, 
’Tis like “a lion springing from his lair!” 
This was considered the last touch, of course; 
But still the bird ’s described as having “hair!” 
And like a “‘warrior’s!”—lest that should not take, 
Tis like a ‘‘vulture’s” next,—and, last, a “snake!” 


Pray tell us, Neal, what sort of “bird” was this, 
That “sits in the glow of the twilight air?” 
Or did you only mean it as quiz? 
When verse like thine is vaunted as a fair 
Sample to the world of talent, and the vis 
Poetica, it well might wake the sneer, 
But that the Muse rejects with indignation 
Such lame pretenders to her inspiration. 


er 








With somewhat of deep reverence and awe, 
The muse approaches, Fitz-Green Halleck, thee! 





* We question whether Mr. Brooks’ “Melodies” are ever “sung.” 


+ “The Battle of Niagara, a poem,” by John Neal. We have heard it suggest- 
ed that Neal, who was in the “battle” he has undertaken to describe, received, 
most probably, a wound in the head. 
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mt Thy verse discovers, we are told, no flaw,— 

The very quintessence of poesy! 
So Leggett swears, and sets it down as law; 

Whilst Halleck lauds, in turn, the ‘‘Hours at Sea!” 
True to themselves, at least, each scribbling brother 
A Campbell finds, or Byron, in the other!* 


Perpetually discoursing of themselves, 
To each successively the throne decreed, 
(Whilst all the while their volumes keep the shelves, ) | 
/ The public laugh at rhymes they never read; 
) Undaunted still, and undeterred, the elves 
| Either to each in turn assign the meed; 
Aflix the true poetical calibre, 
. And swear that Pheebus blasted parson Heber!t 


To “Alnwick Castle” Halleck once repaired, 

And marvelled much that it was extant still! 
He saw, he says, the ‘‘house’s lion” reared 
| Above the “gate,” and then he saw—a “hill!” 
| At these the bard in mute amazemnnt stared; 
When, to complete the scene, appeared a “rill!” 
, What though he never saw the “Sultan’s moons,” 
I He saw, it seems, a “major of dragoons!”t 


Hail, bard of Palestine!—not least, though last,— 
With looks demure still quireing to the ‘thost!” 
But how, with eyes upon the “altar” cast, 
Could’st thou mistake a “‘glow-worm” for a “ghost?” 
‘It is some spirit,” for ‘earth shrinks aghast!” 
“Some spirit shiv’ring off at sea,” and—lost! 
| But first it ‘“‘shivers” o’er an “unclosed grave,” 
And then, it seems, “bestrode the white-maned wave!” 


To “rival Michael’s trump” the bard aspires, 

And ne’er, methinks, were heard such “trump” before! 
i Neither to song nor psaim attuned the wires, 
The senses slumber ere the strain give o’er! 
His “Airs” rejected by the indignant quires, 

(Though piously intended for the ‘‘poor!”) 
The unrequited bard, it seems, was “stung” 
To print his rhymes, because they were not “sung!” 


Heaven help the church! when parsons leave the psalter, 
. To sing of ‘vernal floods” in solemn staves; 
The muse inyoked, forsooth, to aid the altar, 
With dirge-like ditties muttered over “graves;” 





* In the New-York “Morning Courier,” (at that time edited by Brooks him- 
self,) we remember to have read a grave discussion as to the relative merits of the 
bards, among whom, of course, Brooks was numbered. What decision they came 
to among themselves, we now forget. It must, however, have been a trying ques- 
| tion. In speaking of Brooks, we allude to Brooks the poet, (so called,) and not 
the present editor of the “Express.” The former is now, we believe, also an edi- 
tor in the interior of one of the States. 


t “A certain convovation of these poetic” poets, held once a meeting in New- 
York, to determine as to the poetical merits of Bishop Heber, and came to the 
conclusion that the bishop “ranked very high as a poet.” We do not know whe- 
ther the public took them at their word. 


tt t A Providence paper once said of Halleck, that he was a “masculine man.” 
I We were not, till then, aware that his manhood had ever been called in question, 
} 
| 
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—though we cannot say as much for his muse. 
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The priest, turned poet, thus presumes to paltar 
(Seeing that Irving rants, and Pollok raves!) 

With his high trust, and scandalize his fold, 

By asking if the Deity ’s “grown old?”* 


The devil help us!—What, shall Bryant’s muse 
Inglorious slumber o’er the “Evening Post,” 
Whilst bards like these, and still more stale Reviews, 
Shall prove a country’s ornament and boast? 
Shall Boston critics public taste abuse, 
Neal rave, Brooks whine, whilst Barker, and a host 
Of rhyming blockheads, stalk in every town, 
Nor common sense, nor satire, hunt them down? 


Time was,—remote from these degenerate days,— 
When taste and genius could the mind engage; 

Ere yet the Muse dispensed inglorious bays,— 
One genuine production stamped an age, 

And won the poet’s meed of deathless praise! 
Admiring nations kindled o’er the page, 

And saw, entranced, their annals writ in fire, 

A people’s glory gathered round the lyre! 


The devil help us! as we said before,— 
Parnassus now’s a sort of “Leipsic Fair,” 
And Helicon a general reservoir, 
Where bards may “wash the wine-dew from their hair!” 
The phrase is Neal’s, the reader may be sure,— 
He loves conceits, provided they are rare; 
And hath a passion for the “sea” so deep, 
That gazing on it once, he—“fell asleep!”t 


Shade of the bard that wrapt the Isles in song! 
To hands like these must thou resign the lyre; 
Thy voice no longer heard above the throng 
Of meaner minstrels, who still dare aspire? 
The throne usurped that did to thee belong, 
Denied one spark of thy celestial fire! 
Lo! simpering Pally boasts the muse’s lore, 
And strikes the lyre, since awed by thee no more! 


Time, that works wonders, may yet undeceive 
The age, and—but ’tis fit our satire close; 
We shortly may resume it, should we live,— 
Though bards and critics may turn up their nose, 
And marvel we should sing without their leave! 
A frozen race who scribble mid their snows,— 
Their minds expanding, meet, as falls each flake 
By Charles’ stream, or Seneca’s dull lake!t 








* This is a question it would not become us to attempt to respond te,—and Mr. 
Pierpont must solve it as well as he may. We, however, protest at once against 
the poetry and the metaphysics of the line, 

“Eternal author of eternity!” 


+ We had looked upon parson Pollok (author of the “Course of Time”) asa 
model of profound absurdity in verse; but he would have had ample ground for 
self-gratulation, had he lived to read the “Sleeper,” by John Neal,—-and published 
in Kettle’s “Specimens” of the past abortions of the American Muse. 


t See Mr. James G. Percival’s “Ode,” we think it is, to the aforesaid “Seneca 
Lake,” which he describes as a “silver lake” with “ripples,” where, nevertheless, 
a “white swan” is represented as. “sailing” before a ‘“‘gale’” And so with the 
rest of the “Ode,”—which has the merit of being at least original. 
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THE PINE WOODS. 


‘‘While the same sunbeam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one."—Moore, 


Tue Piny woods! the piny woods! nothing but one continued series 
of perpendicular lines, terminating far above your head, with big dis- 
torted limbs, in figure the very paragon of mishapen nondescripts,— 
while here and there your sandy pathway is intercepted by huge black 
masses, fallen trunks and shattered limbs, compelling the traveller to 
turn, howsoever reluctant, some thirty of forty paces from his direct 
route’ Reader, are you fond of solitude? Here you can enjoy for 
many hundred miles, even from the Brassos river, in Texas, (and | can- 
not say how much farther westward,) to the shores of Carolina, one 
unvaried scene of sand and pine, sometimes for fifty or sixty miles, 
without one solitary house, or any thing like a human being,—human!? 
I may say living thing,—appearing to your view, unless some solitary 
crow croak out of spite, lest you exult in the idea that this indeed is 
solitude. At the first view, nothing can be more sublime than these 
immense high-towering stems, with their light green plumage nodding 
to the sky. ‘The scene appears somewhat like the ocean, whose gran- 
deur consists in its vast uniformity. Hill after hill presents the ensu- 
ing vale covered with the same dark verdure; and never did I more satis- 
factorily feel the truth of an old saying,—*variety is the cream of 
life,”’—than when travelling through the Piny woods. Atsea you have 
a change of weather,—tie delights of a breeze after a long calm,—a 
calm alter a severe storm,—each of which possess charms for a sea- 
man. Here you may travel all day, and when night comes on, should 
you chance to be weary, cold and hungry, wlthout shelter or shade, 
you may light your fire, and while the fierce flame blazes around you, 
lay you down to sleep. In two or three hours the co'd freezing wind 
will wake you up, benumbed, cramped, and in the dark, nothing bene- 
fitted by your rest, and the wolves howling their doleful dirge around 
you. Why do they howl? How I do hate their savage grinning. 
Long thin jaws; their bones half bursting through their skin; their 
fiery eyes and dismal tone of voice,—perfect pictures of war and 
famine combined,—which, while they prowl around your camp-fire at 
night, have not the courage to attack you unless they hunt in numbers; 
craving your blood, the food they live upon,—and when they fail to 
catch their prey, curse the moon for giving the light by which it has 
escaped, and the darkness because they cannot see to find it;—and thus 
you may sit waiting for the morning star with all such luxuries around 
you. ls not this food tor a philosopher? Day breaks. Now and then 
a rattle-snake’s shrill sound warns you that this is no place for human 
foot to tread. Or should you chance to have a horse, weary and 
faint for want of food the poor beast fags along; anon he pricks his 
ears, raises his head, and a small break in the forest,—some dead and 
withering trees still standing there,—announce a dwelling place. The 
horse now hurries on. ‘The worm fence appears in view. What 
next!—the ruin of an old log hut, the miserabie home of some poor 
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wretch, who, to avoid the law, has fled into the forest merely to find 
out that the prison he has chosen is far worse than the one he fled from; 
for here, after toil and anxiety, nature refuses to pay tne industrious. He 
exclaims, “This is no place for man!” and leaves the ruined forest to 
become a forest once again. Here the traveller cannot rest, but dis- 
appointed man and beast pursue their weary course. 

What should Madam Trollope or Basil Hall know of America? 
They have indeed told many truths, but they have left the main truths 
untold,—selecting all the bad, which they have highly colored through 
prejudice. The one wrote for moncy, and the other to please his coun. 
try, and obtain promotion by gratifying that little petty jealousy which 
still remains unextinguished. There must be good and bad in all 
countries; but the man who travels from stage-house to stage-house 
can give no idea of the manners and customs of a private family. 
None but a prejudiced man would presume to condemn that which he 
had not seen, because he had seen that which he disliked. I would 
not, therefore, wish my reader to consider all America as Piny woods, 
for there are some good spots of land, just as sure as there are some 
strange people, in the United States. The lands, however, which I 
am now speaking of, are poor,— miserably poor. 

I had wandered some two or three hundred miles through this part, 
from the banks of the Mississippi through Alabama and Georgia, when 
I lost my horse, and was consequently compelled to continue my jour- 
ney on foot, having determined on going, unlike all other movers, from 
west to east,—meeting the rising sun, rather than chasing him as he 
sets. It was late in the evening, and as 1 had become weary, being 
unaccustomed to my new mode of travelling, I resolved on stopping at 
the first resting place. In these thinly settled countries there are but 
few, if any, houses of entertainment or taverns, and the traveller seeks 
a welcome at almost every house he meets with. Some, however, 
dread the approach of strangers,—not lacking hospitality, but fearing 
lest a writ or warrant should be the remuneration of the kindness 
shown,—not on account of kindness, but some little previous affair. 
It was my misfortune to find such an one, the very first I met with; 
and as I entered, after my first salutation was answered by a sullen re- 
serve, I asked if [ could remain that night at least. 

“No!” was the abrupt answer. 

“But [am on foot, and the night is dark.” 

“Can’t help it!” was the surly reply; “arn’t prepared to accommo- 
date vagrants.” 

“How far is it to the next house?” I asked. 

“Not more than a mile or so.” 

This, at least, was cheerful news, for now, as the fire blazed up, I 
discovered a countenance but little if any thing more pleasing thao the 
manners of its possessor. My task seemed but a short one, which ap- 
peared in some measure to excuse the surly conduct I had met with. 
It did not, however, prove to be so, for the road led through a swamp, 
and | had partly to feel my way on my hands and knees,—now sliding 
from the slippery logs up to my middle in the water,—now catching at 
the briers to save myself from falling altogether into it; and more than 
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once I could have cursed the fellow’s lack of hospitality. Those little 
stinging pains will often make good men forget themselves. I thought 
I never should get out. Sometimes the branches of a tree came pok- 
ing in my face. Once, thinking to put my foot on a stump, I sank up 
to my knee in a mud bank. 1 grasped a branch,—it broke; I grasp- 
ed another, hastily drew out my leg, and left my shoe behind it. I 
was some five or ten minutes before I could recover it. “Thank 
God!” I exclaimed, “that trouble’s over!” as | once more got upon terra 
firma. Ascending the hill, I saw a large fire on the road side. It 
proved to be the wagoners going with their cotton to Pensacola.— 
They had encamped by the road side, feeding their horses in a treugh 
which they carried at the back of the wagon. It made me think of 
Shakspeare and of Scott,—of Falstaff, Poins, and Hal; of Effie Deans, 
and the great north road in England: but it will be long, thought I, be- 
fore I see a face as beautifulas | can fancy Effie’s was, in such a place 
as this. I saluted them with a “Good night!” and asked if I was in 
the main road. 

“Faith, and it’s mane enough you’ll find it! The horses stuck fast 
five or six times twixt here and the house.” 

Of all places in the world to find an Irishman! But I am told you'll 
find them every where, and I have never failed in any part I have tra- 
velled through. 

How strange are some of the coincidences of life! I left these men 
with a mind fully prepared for romance. Still the London road,—the 
London wagons, with their bells,—the pretty face of Effie,—haunt- 
ed my imagination, and I was vexed with the idea that this country was 
so void of romance, in itself so plain matter-of-fact. ‘There was the 
wagon, there was the fire, but where was the interesting story con- 
nected with them? J had continued in this manner walking and rumi- 
nating for some distance, when a light announced that I was approach. 
ing another dwelling. Not looking for any much better reception than 
I had met with at the last house, | walked with some reluctance to the 
door. I knocked. : 

“Who’s there?” inquired a voice in accents very different from my 
host of the swamp. It was a woman, and, if I could judge aright, not 
one of vulgar dialect. 

I answered that] was a stranger, who wished to encroach on her 
hospitality for a night’s rest. 

“Come in!” was the reply, and there was much kinkness in the tone 
of her expression. 

lentered. A chair was quickly placed for me by acheerful fireside, 
while the smile of welcome seemed to ensure comfort while I remained 
there. Iwas both wet and cold,—tired and vexed at the conduct I had 
before met with; but my attention was too much taken up with the 
features and expression of one that sat beside me to feel the inconve- 
niency. lt must be nonsense, strange romance, because I had ima- 
gined that in so wild a country nothing beautiful could be met witb, 
that in that very spot I should chance to meet a black eyed girl, I 
tried to persuade mysclf that she was not beautiful, and again | turned 
my eyes from the mother to the daughter. She sat gazing with a look 
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of pity on me; but there was nineties sublime in her countenance. 
Her face was perfect in every feature, her color beautiful, her hair 
was black,—was very black,—and her dark full eye seemed to gaze 
steadily on me. One eyebrow was slightly elevated with an expres. 
sion of sympathy, and i forgot my own troubles gazing at her. The 
mother, however, noticed my wet clothes, and immediately offered to 
have them dried for me, directing Maria,—which was her daughter’s 
name,—to order a fire for me in the adjoining room. Asshe retired, 
I could not help observing te the mother my astonishment at meeting 
one of her daughter’s appenrenes in the wilderness. 

“She is very beautiful,—very!” I observed. The mother sighed and 
shook her head. 

“Yes, poor girl! she was very beautiful,—the pride of all my hopes,— 
all that my wishes could have made her; but, alas! the troubles we 
have met with, and her unfortunate circumstance ° 

Here I found the mother’s feelings began to get the better of her. 
She was in tears. 1 attempted an apology for my curiosity, which had 
caused these recollections; and though anxious to hear about her, was 
reluctant to hurt their feelings by my inquiry. 

“It is seldom that we see any one in this part,” observed she, chang. 
ing the su! nject. “The country is outlandish, and none but families 
moving to the western country, or the wagons passing down to the 
city with their crops, and returning with their markets up the country 
to their homes again, ever call at our house.” 

“You are very retired here,” I observed. 

“Yes; that was the reason of our moving into this country. There 
is indeed a great difference between Philadelphia and this.” 

“Philadelphia!” I observed, with surprise. 

“Yes, sir; we once lived there,—during my husband’s life,”’ she con- 
tinued; “but our fumily left there on account of untoward events. We 
once were happy and gay in the midst of our friends; we now live re. 
tired, and have fled into the wilderness to avoid the gaze of those 
whose smiles once were so endearing to us. [| do not think that I 
could literally bear to meet oue of those old friends whose memory is 
so dear to me.”’ 

I felt interested in the warmth with which she seemed to speak of 
days gone by, and could have sat there in my damp clothes listening 
to her, had not her daughter returned, and with a smile told her mother 
all was ready for me. I now had an opportunity of noticing every 
thing around me without being observed. ‘The house was simply com. 
posed of logs, or, in other words, a log hut; but the furniture, the ar- 
rangements, the neatness of the spotless white liggn, indicated a family 
at one time accustomed to comforts, if not to luxuries. 

We met at the breakfast table, and, fortunate for my curiosity, it was 
rainy weather. 

“Have you much such weather here?” I asked. 

“But seldom,” was the answer | received from the mother. The 
daughter had not spoken. She was polite and attentive; her counte. 
nance still bore that plaintive look of sympathy which added to its 
natural beauty an enchanting interest; and her black eyes shone with 
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a lovely expression. She qund at me, and on a sudden burst into 
tears. Her mother spoke abruptly, requesting her to leave the room. 
She instantly retired. 

“You must excuse her, sir. This is the cause, or, at least, the result 
rather, of circumstances which drove us, as | was telling you last eve- 
ning, from Philadelphia. Sympathy is dear to a sufferer, and though 
it cannot remove a grief, has its influence in lightening its sting We 
all love to be pitied in our distresses, and I could almost feel inclined to 
place an embargo on your attention, whilst I relate our past misfor- 
tunes. [am sure,” added she, “that you will not pretend to start in this 
weather.” 

She commenced her story: 

“My husband was an officer in the custom house. We never were 
wealthy, but our circumstances were far from being straightened. Nei- 
ther were we extravagant,—which you will believe when I assure you 
that the whole of what I now possess was saved from our income. 
That poor girl which you see there and her sister were the only child- 
ren we ever had, and their education was’ my greatest pride. I don’t 
think that I can call to my mind any of those troubles which others 
witness in the earlier years of their children; and it used, in fact, to 
be remarked, that our two girls were the prettiest and best conducted 
in our neighborhood. They used to attend their church regularly, and 
my husband’s regular habits made our home one unvaried scene of hap- 
piness and content. It was truly enviable. But we all must see our 
share of trouble in this world. | know it is sinful to complain, for here 
we enjoy all the blessings of health—we want for none of the com- 
forts of life,—but now and then I look back upon the past, and my 
spirit seems to murmur, for this is not like the home | left to come here. 
Many complain of strangers, and object to placing too much confidence 
in them; but take my word for it, sir, there is truth in the saying, “Take 
care of your friends and your enemies won’t hurt you.” It is natural 
for a man to guard against his enemies, but there are more injuries 
come from our neighbors and connexions than from any one else.— 
Little did I ever dream that the child of our neighbor,—our next door 
neighbor, whom I had suckled as as one of my own,—for he was of 
the same age as my first child, who died when an infant; and I have 
taken the child and watched him with as much care as if he had been 
my own. We used to look on him as such; and when some four or 
five years old, he would come to see his baby sister, as he called her, 
when my second child was born, if I but told him she was not his sis- 
ter, the tears would rise, and the poor little fellow would sob as if his 

arents had disacknowledged him. When he was nine or ten, the 

family left the neighborhood to retire on a farm which Mr. had 
purchased in the vicinity. We saw no more of him for nine or ten 
years. 

“Our daughters, in the meanwhile, were sent to one of the best 
schools in the city. It was during the Christmas holidays that he re- 
turned, and came to sce us. If he had been a relation whom we had 
not seen for many years, there could not have been more pleasure 
evinced than on his arrival. He was rich and talented, his figure pre- 
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possessing. His attentions to our Emma were but Ilttle thought of. 
This poor girl whom you see with me, used to be their constant com- 
panion. One evening when they had walked out together, I was sit- 
ting alone in a little back parlor, indulging my imagination with the 
thoughts of happiness that seemed to glow around me. I had raised 
at least in part,—had suckled him as my own,—and now he was about 
to be married to our daughter. I heard the front door open very ab. 
ruptly | thought; and my husband, for I knew his step, came hurrying 
along the passage. He called me, not finding mc in the front room. I[ 
answered him, and he ran hastily up stairs, inquiring for the girls. 
His countenance told me that he was much agitated. 1 answered that 
they had gone out with 
 «T’]l soon put a stop to that!’ he replied, and left the house. 

“They returned to supper cheerful as ever. I]t was in the spring, and 
they seemed to me as beautiful as the evening itself. Supper was 
ready, and I dreaded my husband’s approach. ‘There was something 
wrong | knew from his manner, and he was sure to return to his supper. 
We had sat down when he entered. His manner was very cold, and he 
took no notice of them. We sat down to the table, but he continued 
pacing the room. ‘The young man asked him, in his usual cheerful 
tone, to join us. 

“+T have sat down atthe same table with you for the last time,’ was 
his answer; ‘and allow me to tell you, that I think you would look 
better by the side of your own wife, at your own home, than sitting 
there.’ 

“] dropped my knife and fork with astonishment. Emma gasped 
for breath. The young man’s countenance was red as scarlet. 

“+I did not expect this from you, sir,’ continued my husband.— 
Emma would have fallen to the ground, had not the young man caught 
her. My husband pushed him aside, desiring him to quit the house, and 
that forever. It was along time before the poor girl recovered. We 
sat up with her all night. Her father seemed much dissatisfied with 
her,—as if she could have known any thing of the circumstances;— 
and 1 am inclined to think that his harshness towards her was, in a 
great measure, the cause of her after conduct. Is it not a strange per- 
version, that what would have been a virtue in the poor girl, had his 
previous conduct been different, was now considered a heinous offence? 
The first thing she requested on her recovery was, that she might be 
allowed to see him once more. Her father grew violent. The first 
breath of dishonor had not sullied one of his family. 

“If virtue but open her door to look out, vice will enter before it can 
be closed again,—will become a familiar,—and at length drive the 
original tenant from her home. Atl was in vain;—what could not be 
done openly was achieved by stratagem. Long after we had imagined 
the young man had left the city, she and her sister used to meet him, 
under the pretence of taking their evening walk. Their father heard 
of it. He had frequently observed to them the necessity of full and 
implicit obedience to his injunctions, as the only security for his protec. 
tion and love; for he could not acknowledge those as children who would 
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not acknowledge him as a father;—obedience was the first attribute of 

a dutitiful child. In the evening of the same day on which he heard 

of their conduct, he earnestly repeated this remark: it was in vain.” 
Here we were interrupted by a voice singing delightfully, 


“They are gone, all gone, to the mountains brow,” 


and executing the latter part of the melody in a most plaintive cadence. 
I thought the voice beautiful. It was, however, interrupted by an hys. 
teric burst of sobs. 

“It’s only my daughter,” observed the mother; “she is often thus. 
But to continue my story. ‘The next evening they started again, for I 
was totally ignorant of the fact. My husband was by no means so 
communicative to me as he might have been, or [ would have prevent. 
ed their. going out. Their father came home before they got back, 
and immediately commenced telling me the whole affair. He declar- 
ed, with an oath, they should never darken his door again. He had 
returned home, he said, by a different route on purpose to meet them. 
He had heard from a friend which way they usually walked;—he met 
them, and that villain, too, was with them. 

“I prayed for them,—I entreated: it was to no purpose. On my 
knees | begged for them in tears. The only answer I received was, 
that I might go with them if I wanted to. No,—he would not do that 
either, he said, for I had never injured him; and he would not allow 
me, even though they were my own children, to be with such wicked 
wretches. He embraced me in deep sorrow, and his warm tears 
trickled down my neck as he declared that I was now his only com. 
fort. When the girls returned they found the door of their home clos- 
ed against them. They knocked, but no one answered. What would 
I not have given, had I but dared, to open it. Never, never shall I 
forget the night I spent. I fancied them at one time wandering the 
streets, the victims of some dissipated and drunken wretch, who might 
be returning homeward from his night’s debauch;—at another time ex. 
posed to the night air, exhausted, hungry, and broken-hearted. I woke 
him. 

«¢They are not both bad alike,’ I said; ‘though Emma has done 
wrong, her sister is innocent. You might fetch her home;—the night 
is cold!’ and I could say no more; my feelings got the better of me. 

«‘«‘Nonsense,—nonsense! they’re both alike; don’t mention them 
again, said he; ‘her sister is every bit as bad as she is.’ 

“Our family was ruined;—our happiness, our respectability, gone for 
ever. I heard no more of them, and if he received letters from them, 
he never mentioned the subject to me. One Sunday after church a 
gentleman, a perfect stranger to us, called at our house. He called, he 
said, although a perfect stranger, entirely from motives of.charity; nor 
should he have taken the liberty, had he not been requested by our 
children to do so. My husband turned pale with anger, for although 
he had in some measure recovered from the misery he had endured on 
their account, the mention of the subject seemed to revive all his latent 
anger. He spoke impetuously, assuring the stranger that if his busi- 
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ness was connected with them, his room was preferable to his company: 
adding, ‘And you, sir, 1 presume are one of the wretches who have added 
to her infamy!’ The stranger looked at him with a calm dignity, and an- 
swered in a mild voice, ‘I am a clergyman, sir, and consequently dare not, 
for my character’s sake, have undertaken such a trip if my motives were 
not honorable; and I insist on your hearing me in his name whose ser- 
vantl am. Your eldest daughter is in Baltimore, where I reside. She 
is about to be married to Mr. 8 , whose wife has obtained a divorce 
from him. Your youngest daughter I believe is a virtuous girl A 
young officer, a friend of Mr. S——, promised to marry her, but has 
been gone to sea. She is now left unprotected, and it is your duty to 
save her. Ifthe parent turns his back upon a child, who can he expect 
to countenance her! She is your daughter still. The mother bird 
hovers nearest to its nestling when dangers threaten, and rushes even 
into the serpent’s mouth fighting for its young.’ 

“With such arguments, and in a good cause, he at last prevailed on 
my husband to accompany him. Never was I more delighted than 
whilst preparing his things for him to start——never more eager to get 
him off. I packed some of the girls’ clothes in a trunk with his, and 
as they were about to start, he noticed the uselessness of taking so 
many things. | stopped him with an embrace, telling him not to open 
them until he got there. He smiled as if he understood me. Never was I 
more willing to part with him,—never had I more cause to have mourn- 
ed. Five days afterwards the clergyman returned alone. He had come, 
he said, with painful news;—I must prepare myself for the worst. On 
their arrival at Baltimore he called on my daughter, (this one that is 
here with me,) to tell her that her father was there, and was willing to 
receive her,—that he had been successful in his errand. The young 
man, however, had returned in the meanwhile, and it was her deter- 
mination not to leave him. 

‘“‘¢Here he is in the other room; you can speak with him,’ said she. 

“*¢The young man came out. I knew him, madam,’ said the cler- 
gyman; ‘he was a libertine, a gambler, and a perfect vagabond; he 
was no officer. 1 immediately left the room, and went down to your 
husband, informing him of the whole affair. His daughter, I told him, 
might be saved, but it required resolution. She had been deceived, it 
was evident; and our best plan was to get the aid of justice. Your 
husband was impetuous;—he rushed up stairs. The door was locked. 
He broke it open,—attacked the young man: they fought, and your 
husband was mortally wounded in the struggle. I came into the room 
as they were fighting: the young man was on the floor, with a dirk 
knife in his hand; your husband was kneeling on his chest. The poor 
girl, thinking that the young man was about to be killed, rushed up to 
her father and seized him by the arm, exclaiming, ‘Don’t kill him, for 
God’s sake!—for the love of mercy, don’t kill him!’ and pulled her 
father from his hold. At that moment the young man plunged a knife 
into his heart, and he fell back into her arms, uttering, ‘Maria, you have, 
—you,—you—’ Hespoke no more. The young man escaped me;— 
I was not strong enough to detain him. Maria has not yet recovered 
her senses. You, therefore, had best accompany me to Baltimore.’ 
40 
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“I did so. My poor girl has been childish, ideotical, or deranged 
ever since. Emma was married, and I retired with my brother and 
this poor creature into the Piny woods. My brother is dead. She is 
my only companion. Sometimes.she will spend days without speaking. 
Once or twice she has partly recovered her senses for a week or so; 
but on a sudden the fit returns, and she will burst into tears in her most 
cheerful moments.” 

I was nota little affected by this narration. In the afternoon the sun 
broke out, and I started on my journey. I fell in with the stage, and 
was glad enough to meet with a opportunity of travelling in a less lone- 
some manner. 
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ILENOVAR. 


(Extract from “Ilenovar,” an unpublished Indian story, by the author of “Ata- 
lantis,” “The Yemassee,” &c.] 


XVII. 
Tuvs stood he by that wave, 
Watching its sullen waters, when his ear 
Caught a far murmur, as of trooping winds, 
Up, from his father’s grave;— 
In that quick instant, on the earth, like stone, 
He fell in silence; and his keen ear, prone, 
Kissed the cold ground in watchfulness, not fear:— 
But soon the sounds grew near— 
Then rose he in affright— 
The sounds are not of earth,— 
They have a wilder birth 
Than wind or water bears him,—and he finds 
The blood grow chill and freezing in his veins. 
Vainly he strives in flight,— 
His knees are bent,—the warrior’s strength ig gone! 
As one, who, in the darkness of deep night, 
Groping through chamber’d ruins, finds his hands 
Rest on some bloody bones and spattered brains, 
The murdered man’s remains, 
Still freshand bleeding,—and is rooted there, 
Spell’d by the sudden fear;— 
Thus, the now desolate chief, 
When, from the tomb of ages, came that sound, 
As of a strong man’s griéf,— 
His heart grew cold,—his head spun quickly round,— 
He sank upon the ground. 


XVIII. 

Prone to the dust he clung, 

An instant,—starting up, then cried aloud, 

In a wild foreign tongue, 

To the far-coming voice, that, from its shroud 

Of blood and battle, like a crowning spell, 

On his roused spirit fell:— 

“These are not tears, my father, but hot blood, 
That fills the warrior’s eyes,— 

For every drop, that falls, a mighty flood, 

Our foemen’s hearts shall yield us, when the strife 
Begins, for the last life. 

I do not weep,—I do not shrink,—I cry 

For the fierce strife and vengeance:—taught by thee, 
No other thought I see. 

And, still my limbs are free,— 
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And still mine arms would fly,— 

And, though within my soul, a sorrow deep 
Makes thought an agony, 

I must not,—do not weep!” 


xIx. 
And then he swore, and call’d the tree whose growth 
Of past and solemn centuries, made it wear 
An ancient, godlike air, 
‘T’o register his deep, relentless oath. 
Hate to the last he swore,—a deep revenge 
Such as no chance could change, 
Swore he, before those silent witnesses, 
Rocks, waters, and old trees. 
And, in that solemn hour, 
No sound from nature broke, 
Save that his dark lip spoke! 
His was an oath of power,— 
The freeman’s pledge of vengeance, for long years 
Borne by his trampled nation as a dower 
Of bitterness and tears,— 
Homes rifled, hopes defeated, feelings torn, 
By a fierce foeman’s scorn,— 
A people’s pride o’erthrown,—treasure and blood, 
Once boundless as the flood 
That, ’neath his fix’d and unforgiving eye, 
Rolled onward silently,— 
Scatter’d and squander’d wantonly, by bands, 
Leaguered in shame, the scum of foreign lands, 
Sent forth to lengthen out their infamy, 
With the wild banquet of a pamper’d mood. 


xx, 
And, while he spoke, his eye 
Grew kindled with a fierce and flaming blight, 
And his breast heaved with all the deep delight 
The warrior finds in promises of fight, 
When seeking vengeance in his victory!— 
*T was low’ring like the sky, 
When, heralding the tempest in his might, 
The muttering clouds march out and form on high, 
With sable banners and grim majesty. 
Beneath his frowning brow, a shaft of fire, 
That told the lurking ire, 
Went ever forth, flashing throughout the gloom, 
It did not then illume, : 
Making the swarthy cheeks on which it felt 
Seemed trench’d with scarred lines of hate and hell. 


XXI. 
And having sworn,—the old and witnessing tree 
Bent down, and in its bosom register’d 
Each dark and deadly word;— 
And on the rocks, trench’d in their shapeless sides, 
That terrible vow abides,— 
And the dark waters, muttering to their waves, 
Bore to concealing mansions and deep caves, 
The awful oath they heard. 
Thus were the dead appeased,—the injured dead,— 
For, as the warrior paused, a cold wind came, 
Wrapping his icy frame,— 
A cold weight pressing on his heart and head,— 
Tranced and motionless, 
Upon the earth, he lies, 
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f While a dark picture of the land’s distress 

! Rose up before his eyes. 

. First came old Hilluah’s shadow, with the ring 

At Still on his brow,—the sceptre in his hand, 

i Ensigns of lofty and advised command, 

i The insignia of a king. 

Ht! ‘‘Tlenovar! Ilenovar!” he cried,— 

/ Vainly the chief replied,— 

He strove to bend in homage, but in vain,x— 
The deathlike spell was on him like a chain, 
And his clogg’d tongue, that long he strove to teach, 
Denied accordant speech. 
The monarch bade him mark 
The clotted blood, all dark, 
That stain’d his royal bosom, and still found 
Its way from a deep wound, 
Ghastly, and gaping wide, upon his throat! 
The shadow pass’d,—another took his place 
Of the same noble race; 
Him did the warrior note, 
The gallant Youmouri, the only son 
Of the old monarch, heir to kis high throne, 
Cut off by cunning in his youthful pride,— 

. There was the murderer’s gash, and the red tide 
Of the warm life still pouring from his side. 
Long troops came after of his slaughter’d race, 
And the cold sweat pour’d down the warrior’s face, 
Yet could he move no limb in that deep trance, 
Nor turn away his glance. 


xxi. 
A deeper spell enfolds him,—lo! a maid, 
@ Graceful as evening light, and with an eye 
Intelligent with beauty, like the sky, 
And wooing as the shade, 
f Bends o’er him silently. 
} With one sweet hand she lifts the streaming hair, 
That hangs upon her neck so gracefully,— 
! While with the other doth she guide his gaze, 
# Now desperate with amaze! 
What sees he there? 
Buried within her bosom doth his eye 
The deadly steel descry,— 
7 The blood is clotted round it,—the sweet life 
Shed by the cruel knife! 
| His trance is gone,—his heart 
i Has no more fear;—in one wild start, 
7 He bursts the spell that bound him, with a ery, 
il That rings in the far sky;— 
if The hollow rocks reply;— 
| And he shouts wildly with a reckless voice, 
‘| As if he did rejoice. 
1 i His joy is in the hope that he shall gain 
a Sweet vengeance for the slain, — 
For her,—the sole—the one 
More dear to him than daylight or the sun,— 
Now gash’d with terrible wounds!—He speaks no more, 
i But, in his soul confirm’d, that awful vow 
His hidden spirit mutters o’er and o’er,— 
iid His right hand pressed but once his burning brow, 
hd Then, bending to the waters, his canoe, 
4 Like some etherial thing that mocks the view, 
| 
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MODERN IMRROVEMENTS. 





NUMBER ONE. 





Mr. WessTER, the distinguished Massachusetts Senator, in an elo- 
quent lecture delivered not long since before the Boston Lyceum, has 
taken an interesting survey of the progress of mechanical and scien- 
tific knowledge within the last half centur y; and gives, on the whole, 
a highly satisfactory and encouraging view of the advancing state and 
future prospects of society. ‘Though we could have wished that the 
moral improvement of the species had kept pace with, or bore some 
rateable proportion to, the progress which it has made in other direc. 
tions; we, nevertheless, cannot but participate in the exultation and be- 
nevolent pleasure with which Mr. Webster dwells on what has been 
done, and is daily doing, towards supplying both the mental and physical 
wants, and elevating the social condition of the race. Yet, that human 
nature itself has not improved, but remains pretty much the same that 
it has always so hopefully been,—or, at any rate, has undergone no 
very especial amendment of late e,—is certainly a somewhat discourag- 
ing circumstance; and one which Mr. Webster seems to have thought 
it wisest to give the go-by to, in the learned lecture to which we allude, 
—preferring, as we have stated, to expatiate on the more agreeable 
and inviting topics connected with the triumphs of science, and the 
march of mind. This somewhat martial phrase, which has become so 
fash:onable of late, is indeed never understood, we believe, even by those 
who are most fond of employing it, as having any reference either to 
the moral or religious progress of the age, however great or undeniable 
these may have been,—but merely as descriptive of its intellectual 
character, and the extraordinary development of mental power, and 
scientific ingenuity, by which it stands so pre-cminently distinguished 
above all that have gone before it. The phrase was more probably 
suggested by, and naturally slided into use, from the wonderful advances 
which have been made by the Christian nations of Europe, within the 
last and present century, in the noble art of war, to which they have at 
length so happily succeeded in imparting both a more civilized char- 
acter, and a more wholesale power of destruction, than it could ever 
before boast of. Hence it seems to be iti a fair way of being at last 
brought to the same high degree of perfection which has been attained 
in the kindred science of surgery,—for, though to be sure as much 
blood continues to be shed as heretofore in the prosecution and im- 
provement of these interesting branches of human knowledge; this is 
now done,—as we need hardly state,—in a far more skilful manner 
than formerly, and with a consideration for the feeling of the sufferers 
which the o/d operators, or early performers upon the sword and knife, 
did not seem to think it necessary, or, at any rate, did not trouble 
themselves to practice.* The wonderful proficiency which has thus 


* Here the analogy above ‘traced, unfortunately ceases; the operations of the 
skilful general being considered successful in proportion to their fatality, or the 
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been acquired by the nations of Christendom in the warlike art, is con- 
fessedly one of the auspicious results of, and may be legitimately traced 
to that most fortunate of all human events, their conversion from hea- 
thenism,—which, if it did not exactly tend to promote peace among 
them, or much increase their charity towards each other, was yet fol- 
lowed by the usual good effect attendant on an alteration of opinion, 
which is observed to operate in the same beneficial manner upon the 
mind, that a change of diet does on the body.* We wish it to be un- 





number of deaths by which they are signalized, and his fame rising and keeping 
pace with the gradual development and prominence of the faculty of destructive- 
ness, with which such geniuses are always largely endowed; provided only that 
he observes a proper degree of courtesy and humanity in doing his business, 
or rather that of his patients, whose complaints it is much more his province 
to silence than to cure,—a frocess, by the way, in which his brothers of the 
scalpel again come into competition with, and are not much behind him. 





* In like manner, as a too great consistency in the food taken into the stomach is 
injurious to health, a similar fault in the sentiments adop‘ed by the mind is found to 
operate unfavorably on the latter, and is at least well calculated to awaken a suspi- 
cion of its sanity, while it always proves disadvantageous to the interests of the 
individuals who thus neglect the precaution of occasionally allering their way of 
thinking, so as to accommodate themselves to times and places:—though all this 
will of course depend in some degree upon the greater or less strength of their 
stomachs and consciences, and those numerous other circumstances by which the 
operation of even the most positive rules is modified and affected. In those cases, 
therefore, where a decided change of opinion becomes necessary, little ceremony 
need be observed: still, in directly boxing the compass, or passing from one ex- 
treme to the other, some degree of caution should be used,—though this is of. 
ten done with impunity by politicians, statesmen, and other public characters. In 
performing the various somersets which they are so constantly called on to make, 
this class of persons exhibit in general a legerity and aptness, that renders 
them wholly independent of reason and those inconvenient rules that fetter and 
embarrass more vulgar minds,—a mere change of place enabling them to affect at 
once all the obiects which others are compelled to compass by a laborious pro- 
cess of argument and awkward explanations: the position which they assume 
in relation to any question or measure of public moment, generally corresponding in 
a wonderful and harmonious manner with that which they happen to occupy for the 
time being in the government, or the ranks of the party to which they chance to at- 
tach themselves. Hence their minds, though undoubtedly as much open to conviction 
as those of other persons,appear in all cases to be much more influenced by the force 
of circumstances than the force of reason,—the latter most commonly yielding to 
the former with a truly courtier-like readiness and grace. In a word, the only 
species of induction which they seem at once to comprehend, is that into office; 
this being a mode of reasoning level to every capacity, and to which, in general, 
even the most pertinacious disputant is compelled at last to yield. Through a too 
great inattention, however, to that pre-reflection, and cautious weighing of con. 
sequences which we have considered it as prudent not altogether to lose sight of, 
or neglect; but too many of these ambitious aspirants, and would-be leaders in 
great affairs and public concerns, have incurred the evils of banishment, attainder, 
and confiscation of estate, and even the more serious loss of their heads;—this latter 
misfortune not unfrequently occurring before those false moves by which they are 
ruined and overthrown, and by which they thus rival, without any supernatural 
aid, the famous step performed by that wonderful pedestrian and worthy martyr, 
St. Andrew. Inno other way, we believe, has the feat performed by this holy 
personage been ever rivalled or exhibited;—though the miracle, in his case, seems 
to have consisted in the circumstance of his decapitation having apparently made 
no alteration in his determination to go ahead, or rather without a head, in which 
he certainly manifested a spirit of perseverance, that might have startled 
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derstcod, that we use the above expression with a view to the distinc. 
tion which obtains between a change of opinion and a change of con- 
viction,—the former manifesting itself, as we have said, chiefly by its 
quickening effect upon the mind and the perceptive powers; while the 
latter more auspicious event, where brought about by the force of truth, 
and a due sense of the obligations incurred by embracing it, is always 
followed by an amendment of conduct, and a moral regeneration, of 
which we have as yet, we are sorry to say, so few evidences in the his- 
tory of Christian nations, as fully to justify the cautious mode of ex- 
pression we have adopted above,—and also accounts for the circum. 
stance of Mr. Webster’s having confined himself, in his late lecture, 
almost exclusively to a view of the intellectual results,—the succussion 
and overthrow of all ancient prejudices, and the general advance of 
knowledge and science, by which the progress of the true faith has 
ever been signalized in every country into which it has penetrated. 
Mr. Webster, however, thinks, and incidentally observes, that the “in. 
crease of scientific ingenuity, and accumulation of labor, cannot pro- 
duce other than a favorable effect upon religion and morals.” For 
ourselves we must say, that we should prefer to see religion and mo- 
rals exercising an influence over, and giving a proper direction to, labor 
and scientific ingenuity,—though we are not particular about the mat- 
ter,—but would be well satisfied to see the latter produce, as Mr. Web- 
ster anticipates they will do, a favorable effect upon the former,—being 
indifferent, as we have just said, as to which way so desirable a result 
is brought about. We nevertheless wish, as we have no doubt Mr. 
Webster also does, that public spirit and patriotism had given some 
impulses, and a right direction, to “scientific ingenuity, and the accu- 





David Crockett himself, and that was not unworthy of the present glorious era of 
popular movements, locomotive engines, and anti-drowning inventions, all of 
which, indeed, are wholly thrown inte the shade by the above pedestrian, or, more 
properly speaking, headless exploit. Whether the term blockhead is derived from 
the fate which has so frequently befallen these blunderers in politics whom 
we have been describing, or from the resemblance between that venerable instru. 
ment of punishment, and the cerebrums which have so often been run against it; we 
cannot undertake to say, but leave it to the etimologists to determine. In those 
cases requiring immediate action, or in which no time is to be lost, or is left for 
deliberation, it is always best to take a decided course, and execute a somerset 
at once, and trust to after explanations and glosses for plastering over the matter, 
and satisfying the staring and inquisitive public; who, though apt to be pretty free 
and severe at first in their comments upon such feats, are in the end easily induced 
to believe that they know nothing about the matter, and that those who play the 
game understand it much better than those who only look on from a distance.— 
With respect to the privilege which from time immemorial has been enjoyed by 
the ladies of changing their minds as often as they please, we certainly shall not 
attempt to meddle with it at this time of day; the more especially as it forms alone 
a practical refutation of the Turkish heresy, which so ungallantly denies them the 
possession of minds at all,—a calumny which would well warrant a fresh crusade 
against these base infidels, who, if they really credit this profane doctrine, are 
guilty of the grossest inconsistency in punishing the sex for infidelity, which they 
are known to do with unrelenting severity. We have not thought it necessary to 
give any very emphatic warning as to the danger of a too long perseverance in 
one way of thinking; as but few, we believe, suffer from this cause, especially 
among the class of politicians and public men, for whose benefit our observations 
are principally designed. 
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mulation of labor,” in the case of the Bunker Hill Monument, over 
whose foundations he pronounced so grandiloquent an oration some 
twenty years ago,—and upon which the “impotent conclusion” of the 
whole affair now throws, as appears to us, somewhat of an air of ridi- 
cule. For the work, as far as we are informed, is still uncompleted,— 
notwithstanding the aid afforded the builders by a charitable associa. 
tion, and a contributicn from the /adies,—and another vigorous appli- 
cation to the sensibilities of the public in a great speech from Mr. Ev- 
erett, at the last meeting of the company, or, rather, “Forlorn Hope,” 
who undertook to finish the pile. This desperate band finally suc- 
ceeded, we believe, in adding one more course of stone to the struc- 
ture, and thus pushed it on a little nearer to its destined termination in 
air,—to which we think it may be considered as having already arriv- 
ed. “The stars in their courses,” seem indeed to fight against this luck. 
less enterprise; and the work is likely, we fear, to remain a monument 
of republican bombast, affected sentiment, and national ingratitude, to 
the end of time,—unless posterity, judging expede Herculem,—from the 
vastness of our undertakings, and unfinished designs, rather than by their 
failure, and our imbecile abandonment of them, should be disposed to 
give us the same credit for the former, that we are in the habit of ac- 
cording to the great ancients for their superb ruins, and those other in- 
terestiug specimens which they have left us of their taste, their gran- 
deur, and their power. This, to be sure, would be a notable and cheap 
way of cozening our successors, and gaining after renown, not unworthy 
of the economico-inventive genius and thrifty spirit of our calculating 
New England brethren; and quite ona level, in point of ingenuity, with 
the substitution of sawdust for mustard, whiskey and honey for choice 
noyeau, and genuine wooden hams for veritable bacon. For ourselves, 
if we had any voice in the matter, we should certainly deprecate any 
further attempt to complete or continue this abortive column; and hope 
that, at any rate, no more speeches will be made either on or over it,— 
whether it rise to the height which Mr. Webster confidently asserted it 
would do, or be pulled down, and the stone sold to repay the charitable 
association who so disinterestedly helped it on, and to return the ad- 
vances of the ladies, who, without any departure from decorum, or the 
proper reserve of their sex, lent their fair hands towards completing it. 
The burst of eloquence with which Sir Robert Kerr Porter greeted 
the tomb of Homer, to which he made a pilgrimage during his travels 
in the East, was considered by his critics as a decided failure, and as 
savoring much more of the bathos, than the sublime. Hence the Ed- 
inburgh reviewers kindly counselled him, as he valued his literary re. 
utation, to avoid the tomb of Homer for the future, and every monu- 
ment of the kind,—as his forte, in their opinion, did not lie in apostrophe, 
but in matter-of-fact details and plain narrative. We cannot but think 
that Jonathan would in like manner do well to steer clear hereafter of 
all attempts at national display and patriotic sentimentalism, for the 
thing is really not in him,—though it must be confessed that in the 
Bunker Hill affair, he very nearly succeeded in effecting something 
great at last, and failed only from the want of a little more money, and 
a trifling degree more of public spirit and perseverence. A miss, how- 
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ever, (to use a familiar phrase,) is as good as a mile, in a matter of this 
sort; and we think it was in an evil hour, therefore, that he was induced 
to step out of his usual plodding course, in order to play the heroies 
before the world, and for the entertainment of posterity. 





‘‘Some demon whispered, Visto! have a taste!” 


Still it would appear, as we have said, that with a little more means 
and spirit, he might have carried this greatest undertaking of his life, in 
the sentimental way, successfully through,—a circumstance from which 
he may derive as much consolation and: satisfaction, as the youth at col- 
lege did from discovering, at last, that he wanted nothing but genius 
and application to make a very clever fellow. But to return to our 
subject. 

Having already given vent to our regret, that, while every thing else 
around him seems to have received a forward impulse, and gone ahead, 
man himself should remain so little improved in his moral and spiritual 
condition, as he most notoriously is;—we cannot but also superadd the 
expression of our astonishment at the circumstance, inasmuch as he 
has always had every advantage that could be afforded him by advice 
and instruction, or that he could derive from the lessons of experience 
and the corrections of adversity. Having now entered the five thou- 
sandth year of his age, (a pretty mature stage of existence,) he might 
surely be expected to show at last, some signs of repentance, and some 
symptoms of reform or amendment; instead of exhibiting, as he con- 
tinues to do, an inveterate and unweaned attachment to all his original 
vices and youthful follies,—and thus presenting an example of frolic 
some decrepitude and doating depravity, that might well strike despair 
into the bosoms of even the most indulgent and most sanguine of his 
friends and supporters. While his character, then, remains the same, 
his condition must be considered as becoming daily more hopeless and 
incurable; upon the principle that an o/d offender is ever regarded as 
more debased and incorrigible than one younger in guilt; though he 
may commit no greater violation of the laws, or offence against mo- 
rality, than the latter. It must, however, in justice to him-be said, that 
this proneness to evil, or moral proclivity, which he has so conspicu- 
ously exhibited throughout his history, was, as it appears, in part pro- 
duced by. if it be not wholly the result of, a sort of casualty or mishap; 
—as it dates its origin from that celebrated and ever to be lamented 
fail which he received in his infancy,—which has impressed so lasting 
a deformity upon him, as effectually to have defeated, thus far, all the 
attempts of his friends and teachers to render him once more erect,— 
and at least enable him to pursue the rectilinear in his gait and moral 
course, instead of allowing the defect in his make to give a correspond- 
ing and crab-like direction to all his movements and actions. It is true 
that there is generally something of a twist in his course towards the 
straight line of virtue and rectitude,—showing that conscience, and the 
original excellence of his nature, are not yet wholly obliterated in him. 
The chance, however, of the path prescribed by duty, and that along 
which he is hurried by his rebellious passions and appetites, ever coin- 
ciding; is always so remote and desperate, as to assimilate the case to 
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that of those celebrated mathematical lines described by geometri- 
cians, which, though subtending each other, may yet, as they tell us, 
be drawn out to all eternity without ever meeting. We have said that 
it has not been from want of advice, or any neglect of his education, 
that he originally fel) into the bad habits and crooked courses we have 
been describing, and continues to stray from the path of duty; and we 
cannot, therefore, but admire the good temper and perseverence of his 
firm friends and still faithful monitors and would-be-guides, the philo. 
sophers, moralists and divines of the day,—who, undiscouraged by the 
impenetrable perversity and incorrigible character of their pupil, con- 
tinue to lecture him on his duties, and catechise him on his misdoings,— 
to all of which itis evident that he pays about the same towardly atten- 
tion as to the passing wind; their preachments and exhortations entering 
in at one car, and, as appears, regularly going out at the other,—being 
indeed an old and discordant tune, which he has heard time out of mind, 
or for at least these three thousand years past. ‘The patience, never- 
theless, or, more properly speaking, the firm spirit of endurance with 
which he continues to listen to this mortal prosing, and these never- 
ending homilies, isa symptom of grace, and a trait in his character, 
for which he unquestionably deserves ro little credit; and in our opinion 
raises him toa level with, if it does not exalt him even above that truest, 
though certainly not holiest, of martyrs, Charles the Second,—-who, as 
we are informed by authentic history, bore without flinching, or once 
stopping his ears, six sermons a day, which were regularly inflicted up- 
on him by his kind and considerate friends, the Puritans of Scotland, 
who successively tried their hands upon him during his sojourn, or, 
rather, imprisonment cmong them. Others, however, may be inclined 
to take a different view of this part of his character; and a moralist 
like Swift would consider it as affording only an additional proof of his 
inferiority to the horse, and many others of the brute creation,—who 
are not only capable of being tamed, and rendered perfectly docile 
and tractable by their keepers and trainers; but whose better qualities 
and dispositions are susceptible of being improved and perpetuated 
through successive generations. ‘The former noble creature, in par- 
ticular, has, as we know, been both perfected in form and refined in 
blood, and raised many degrees above the original animal. Man, on 
the contrary, while he has lost ali the virtues of the savage character,— 
the noble simplicity of soul, the all-enduring fortitude, the prowess and 
hardihood, which he exhibits in his primitive state,—has acquired from 
civilization only a sct of mere outward and meretricious qualities, which 
consist chiefly in a greater suavity, or gentility, of manners, (if the 


savage culting of unfashionable acquaintance, and poor relations, which — 


he so cooly and systematically practises, be excepted,)—and certainly 
a vastly higher degree of knowledge and intelligence, which yet, as 
we have said, yicld sone of the proper or solid fruits of true wisdom. 
It seems no way wonderful, therefore, that the Thesis maintained by a 
celebrated European philosopher in favor of the savage state, while it 
startled, at the same time most sadly stumped and perplexed his con- 
temporaries,—one of whom, indeed, took up the cudgels in behalf of 
civilization, and was said by those of his own side, to have got the bet- 
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ter in the contest,—but by the more candid and impartial, the contro- 
versy was considered as having ended in a drawn battle, if not rather 
to the disadvantage of the redoubted champion of improvement. It is 
doubtless owing to these palpable deficiences and perplexing anoma- 
lies which present themselves in the character of our “lord of the crea- 
tion,” (or, rather, of his own creation, for the title is one invented and 

complacently assumed by himself,)—that it is found quite as difficult by 
the philosopher of the present day, as it was by those of old, to give 
any satisfactory definition of him, or establish any line of demarcation 
sufficiently correct for the purpose of classification, between him and 
the brute creation, over whom he so arrogantly assumes a sovereigaty 
by devine right. The very unflaitering character of the definitions 
which have been attempted of him, and their acknowledged inaccura- 
cy, or, rather, incompleteness, seem not to have been caused by any 
anomalies in his organization, or his physical peculiarities; but are due 
mainly to the rather equivocal state of his reason, and the very doubt. 
ful nature of his moral claims and pretensions. For though he has 
sometimes been cautiously defined as a reasoning,—no one we believe, 
has ever ventured to describe him as a reasonable creature,—this being 
a character which, to the credit of his modesty, he has never yet been 
able to summon up face enough to arrogate or pretend to. The an- 
cient schoolmen, who secm to have studied and understood him pretty 
well, have described him as only capax rationis, or capable of reason; 
but we are inclined to think that had they lived in the days of Jona. 
than, and bad the fortune of listening to, or reading, a Congressional 
debate, they would have been led to retract even this concession, and 
to have defined him, rather, as pre-eminently distinguished above all 
other animals by the gift of the gab, or his powers of speech. Judg.- 
ing by the display of 4oltom, and wonderful strength of wind, which he 
exhibits on the great Washington Course, where, as ina scrub race, the 
hindmost or slowest horse,—he who is longest in reaching the goal, 
balts oftenest from the track, and takes the widest range in such dis- 
cursions,—is most admired by the spectators, and is declared the victor; 
—his skill in this unanswerable mode of reasoning is likely to be re. 
garded hereafter as the highest, if not the happiest and most agreeable, 
of his attributes.* The long silence to which he had previously been 





* By Plato he is described as a two legged animal, without feathers,—a defini- 
tion which was sufficiently quizzed by the cynical Diogenes, who threw a picked 
fowl into the studium of the philosopher, and exclaimed with a grin, “There’s your 
man!” A French savant, on the other hand, influenced no doubt in part by those 
culinary associations which are ever uppermost in the minds of that luxurious and 
gormandizing nation, has defined him as, par cxcellence, a cooking animal,—from 
the circumstance of his being the only animal who uses any ceremony or delay in 
eating his food. But, while he has been thus contrariously described, and politely 
likened to various animals and every creeping thing, no one has ever thought of 
designating him as a harmless creature,—though this description would apply te 
many beasts, many fishes, and many reptiles. Another French writer, who was 
seized with the ambition of settling this perplexing difficulty, and who commence. 
ed by giving his views on the subject of instinct, has described this faculty of the 
brute creation, as “that inferior kind of reason which never errs,”—and this defi. 
nition has been thought to be an extremely happy one, as far asit goes. We may 
gather from it that he considered the attribute of erring reason, with a total desti. 
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condemned in the old world, from the unreasonble course pursued by 
the despots in that quarter, of summarily knoeking him down as out of 
order,—of interrupting him in his harangues, and burning all his wri- 
tings by the common hangmen; was doubtless one cause.of the extra- 
ordinary outbreak of eloquence by which he has so wonderfully sig- 
nalized himself in this land of freedom, where he has, for the first time 
in his life, enjoyed the liberty and comfort of speaking his mind,—or, 
rather, of talking as much as he pleases, (for there is no mind in the 
case, )—and letting his tongue wag without any danger of having it cut 
off, or of being forcibly gagged by some tyrant unwilling to listen to 
reason. 

If a government of the tongne be a proof of wisdom on the part of 
those who achieve such a miracle, our friend Jonathan, who has the 
fortune to live uncer, and the credit of having established a ré. 
geme of this kind, may surely dispute the palm of political skill, with 
the Solons, the Numas, and Lycurguses of old,—though the rather 
uncomfortable sort of ru/e to which he is now subjected by this most 
unruly member, is likely, we think, to prove much less enduring than 
the patience with which he has thus far submitted to it. ‘To such an 
extent, indeed, does the cacowthes*loquendi prevail among his servants 
and agents, in every office and station, that even those engaged in the 
ordinary duty of clearing up the ground, and felling the forest, are now 
in the habit of incontinently mounting the stump of every tree that 
they cut down, and pronouncing an harrangue on the occasion, or upon 
the political topics of the day; which, though seldom overburdened 
with meaning, or “furiously to the purpose,” he is compelled to listen 
to,—so that he has no choice but quietly to look on, while his work is 
neglected, and his laborers thus take up his time in telling him what 
they have done, or intend to do, for him,—and under this strange spe- 
cies of stumpocracy he seems to have settled down for the present.— 
These, however, are not the only vagaries of his servants and real 
masters, for they sometimes strike work altogether, and threaten to go 
home; while at others, they menace him with a crisis, which is always 
at hand; or prophecy his speedy dissolution, which, indeed, they seem 
resolved sooner or later to bring about. ‘To make amends, however, 
for all this, they once a year hold a grand jubilee, or national festival, 
during which they lay themselves out to please, to flatter, and to cozen 
him,—reminding him of his famous exploits during the Revolution,— 
of the miseries and privations which he endured during that period,— 
and winding up with a flourishing account of the state of his affairs, and 
the most positive assertions and prophecies that he is destined to take 
his station among the great ones of the earth, and promising him glory, 
and power, and dominion forever. This puts him in a good humor for 
a while,—but, with so fractious and ungovernable a household to man. 
age, his domestic troubles soon commence anew; and his present con- 
dition is certainly any thing but enviable, if it may not be considered as 
dangerous and critical in the extreme. With the disease of abolition. 





tution of instinct, as constituting the leading characteristic of man, and as e&tab. 
lishing a sufficiently broad and satisfactory line of demarcation between him and 
the lower races of animals. 
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ism spreading through his members,—with one portion of the confede- 
racy amiably employed in endeavoring to excite insurrection in the 
other, in order to convert the woolly-headed Africans on his southern 
plantations into republicans and freemen,—and a general bankruptcy 
pervading the land,—he certainly exhibits a somewhat grotesque figure 
to the lookers on, or to other nations,—now tickled into smiles and 
good humor by his followers and flatterers, and anon writhing with 
strangely wry faces under the twinges of the various and deadly mala- 
dies with which he is afflicted,—while his ears are assailed and stun- 
ned by the eternal and alternate croaking and crowing of Opposition 
and Administration editors and writers,—of whom he always keeps a 
large corps in his pay. It is, indeed, to his strange addiction to the 
writings and company of these newspaper gentry, who, with the pesti- 
lent race of demagogues and stump orators, whom we have already 
described, are his chief counsellors and guides,—that the principal part 
of his troubles, his agitations and bankruptcy, in the midst of abun- 
dance, are mainly owing, and may be plainly traced. The odd pro. 
pensity and humor of the Scotch poet,* who loved to sleep in dirty 
sheets, was not more out of the way, than the unaccountable taste exhi- 
bited by Jonathan for a similar luxury, which, instead of contributing 
to his repose, keeps him constantly perturbed and agitated, and tossing 
on the bed of “restless ecstacy.’ 

Thus, then, while the bee, the beaver, and the ant, appear to have 
succeeded in perfecting their systems of polity, so as to have had no 
occasion to alter them, from the beginning of the creation to the pre- 
sent day,—man, proud man! the “paragon of animals,” their acknow- 
ledged superior and sovereign, has ever been strangely afloat in this way; 
now struggling onward amidst a sea of troubles and storms, or driven 
backward by the tempest upon the dark and desolate shore of despo- 
tism, where he is often glad to seek refuge, 





‘‘From off the tossing of those fiery waves, 
And there find rest, if rest can harbor there.” 


LITERATUS. 





THE SIBYL’S PROPHECY. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


Tue warrior now a forest wide 
Enter’d, whose caves and arches vast, 
Like mausoleum rear’d by pride 
And grief might seem. The shade it cast 


Like pall spread gloomy o’er the ground. 
For many a mile nor brook nor bird 

Cheer’d the lonely way, and no sound 
Save the sigh of the boughs he heard. 


At length a cave he saw; within 
There sat an aged beldame mute, 

With hooked form and folded skin, 
Like oak down wither’d to the root. 





* Wilkie, the author of the “Epigoniad.” 
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A taper in a skull illum’d 
The leaf-strew’d table where she sate, 
While round the cave and forest gloom’d 
As jealously the things of fate 


The sibyl darkly told to hide 

Were many leaves around her spread, 
And slow her parchment lips divide 

At times, and the syllables dread 


That rent the cloudy veil in twain ( 
Of the future, muttered-prophecies. 

*T was in the seed she saw the grain. 
The present, to her broodingwyes, 


More teaching than the lifeless past; 
Its perish’d offspring, while enwomb’d 
It bears the future, born at last 
Midst clouds, and still by mists o’ergloom’d. 





Amidst the wind-toss’d leaves the knight, 
Curious their prophecies to scan 

First read, trac’d in letters of light, 
This scroll, in sibyl rhymes it ran. 


“Beyond the deep, misdeem’d thy grave, 
O sun! from other shores shall rise, 

A light, mankind to guide and save. 
Beneath the constellated skies 


“Of that fair land shall liberty 
An altar build, a temple rear. 
The nations blest, at last shall see 
Thy reign begin, Astrea! there. 


“The patriot there, shall live and die, 
For all mankind; and there the sage 

Shall grasp the lightnings as they fly, 
Their shafts arrest, direct their rage. 


“T see from earth a wizard form, : 
On high extend his magic rod, 

And the red demon of the storm 
Falls powerless from his dark abode. 


“Another from the shrine of day 
Draws a revelation of light, 

That sheds, to guide the seaman’s way, 
A beam of noon midst storms and night. 
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‘‘Lo! Fulton, passing nature’s bound, 
O’er winds and waves victorious proves; 
His fire-wing’d car, the world around, 
‘Flaming amazement’ as it moves. 


‘“‘There Washington, the first in war, 
In peace, and in his cuuntry’s love, 
The Christian here towers far 
The Greek, the Koman tame above. 


“The muse there charms in Bryant’s lay, 
And rival bards the lyre awake: 
Prophetic of their fame the bay, 
Its bright wreath weaves by stream and lake, 


“On cach poetic mountain’s head. 
Columbia, hail! thou mighty name, 
Dear to mankind, the despot’s dread, 
The fairest on the lists of fame.” Lorvus. 
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DRAMATIC CHARACTERS OF SCHILLER. 





NUMBER TWO. 





THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


“France! triumph in thy giorious prophetess.”—Shakspeare. 


In dramatising the history of the Maid of Orleans, Schiller has sclect- 
ed asubject admirably in harmony with his own romantic genius. The 
appearance of this remarkable heroine,—at a period when the fortunes 
of France were at their lowest ebb; when from the waters of the Rhine 
to the coast of the Atlantic, throughout every province of the king. 
dom, terror at thought of the victorious enemy had paralyzed the efforts 
and chilled the courage of that chivalrous and enthusiastic people; * 
when “the English Lion ramped in gold” over the towers of the chief 
towns and castles; when the dauphin and his lords, disheartened by 
continued defeat, and the triumphant progress of the invader, driven 
from their capital and garrisoned in Chinon, tremblingly despaired of 
their ability to sustain much longer even the show of sovereignty,—the 
appearance of this heroine, coming to redeem and to conquer, assert- 
ing a heavenly mission, and proving her faith by deeds incredible if re. 
ferred to mortal resolution and strength, will ever remain one of those 
inexplicable phenomena recorded in history for the wonder of succeed. 
ing ages. To different individuals and generations her character will 
appear in different lights. In an age of superstition, in the sight of the 
invaders whom she baffled, she would naturally be invested with the 
character of a sorceress, and supposed leagued to fiends to whom she 
had sold herself for the prize of worldly grandeur, meriting the igno. 
minious death she suffered,—while her own countrymen would as natu. 
rally hail her as a prophetess inspired of heaven. To the less credu- 
lous critics of after days, who sneer at the fanatic dreams of their an- 
cestors, she may seem a raving zealot or an impious impostor. Yet, 
Without impugning the sincerity of her professions, or taxing our cre. 
dulity for a belief in supernatural visitations, there is room for awe and 
reverence in contemplating the character of this singular personage. 
High wrought enthusiasm, as it belongs intrinsically to a lofty nature, 
and tempered with judgment is the very essence of greatness, can 
never be a proper object of contempt. Like votive fire, it may con- 
sume the temple that eashrines it, but its very ashesare holy! The low- 
ly herdsmaid, who amidst the round of her humble duties felt herself 
inspired with high resolution to go forth and do battle in her country’s 
cause, exchanging her peasant garb for the mail and the helmet and 
the sword,—who, unused to the presence of the great or the tumult of 
cities, could bend even sovereigns and heroes to follow at her bidding, 
and awe to wondering submission the wild spirits of a turbulent sol- 
diery,—could have been no wilful deceiver; for it were beyond the 
power of mere cunning to obtain ascendency so unbounded over pow- 
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erful minds. To the scrutiny of such was the Maid of Arc exposed 
from the beginning of her career; and the high demeanor, the sublime 
energy, the indomitable will, with which she overpowered the preju- 
dices of the Sire de Baudricourt, of the stern Dunois, and of other no- 
bles of the court, proved not only her majestic nature, but her belief in 
the reality of her own phantasies. In this light she is eminently a fit 
subject for the poet’s art; her mind filled with ineffible, glorious visions, 
exulting in the consciousness of superhuman might, in view of the de- 
liverance of France, the noble end of her enthusiastic labors,—the sun- 
like splendor with which her visionary zeal invested objects and events 
arouvd her,—even the darkness of her trials, and the deep gloom of her 
final fate,—present pictures for a poetical imagination that need no 
fanciful embellishment. Many writers have selected this subject for 
poetical effort, but no attempt to enshrine the name of the heroine by 
associating it with the triumphs of genius, has succeeded so well as that 
of Schiller. Shakspeare’s representation was darkened by national 
partiality, and he paints her as she must have appeared to his country- 
men at that period; Voltuire’s is disfigured by his disposition to sneer 
at all that bore the sembiance of religious zeal, and ridicule motives he 
could not appreciate. Schiller, in his conception of the character, has 
embodied the very spirit of a romantic and superstitious age. There 
is a mystic grandeur about his heroine, which never forsakes her, even 
in the ‘depth of her misfortunes and humiliation,—which exalts and en- 
nobles her in our esteem, even when she herself believes her heavenly 
mission at anend. An irresistible power, whether derived from con- 
scious loftiness and rectitude of snirit, or whether in truth a celestial 
gift accompanies her every word and action; in her first announcement 
to the king and nobles, in the exhibition of her prowess on the field, 
in her interview with Burgundy, and in the closing scene, where she 
bursts her unwortby fetters and rushes forth to die for the deliverance 
of her monarch. ‘The death the poet has invented for her is indeed 
coleur de rose compared with the terrible reality; and it may be a mat- 
ter of question whether the picture has not suffered by the deviation 
from truth. Her imolation at the stake, though harrowing to our natu- 
ral sympathies, would, in Schiller’s hands, have formed a majestic and 
sublime catastrophe. The sight of the youthful enthusiast, led forth 
to die ignominiously amidst the taunts of those foes who could not front 
her dauntless mein in the battle, who “had rued the victim’s valor in 
their dearest blood,’—yet still preserving the high faith, the holy zeal, 


‘‘Which erst had nerved her arm to point the steel,” 


set forth with the earnest, simple, elevating grandeur of our author’s 
genius, must have possessed overpowering pathos. Schiller’s strengh 
lies in the tender and sublime; and we regret he thought it expedient 
to forego this exhibition of his powers. Nevertheless, the death scene 
has a gor geousness that suits well with the brief yet striking splendor 
of the heroine’s life, and removes the impression of pain awakened by 
the sorrows of the desolate and banished damsel. In another of his 
dramas, the author has injured the truth and effect of his delineation b 

too great an anxiety to administer poetical justice; the close of “Maria 
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Stuart” would have been more touching had he not taken such care to 
inflict retribution on the English queen. __ St ee 
The poet has shown more forcibly the effect of the first appe 
of the warrior maid, by presenting a vivid representation ta 
of the court. Despondency, discontent and disaffection, surround the 
hapless prince, who. seeins to have no resource in bis misfortunes : save 
the generous and devoted love of Agnes de Sorelle; and his counsellors 
are racked by contrary opinions, Joan descends like a beneficent di- 
vinity upon the scene of gloom and apprehension and. strife, calming 
the tempest of human passion, and with wild energy pointing out the 
way to deliverance and safety. It is our purpose to extract 
scenes as exhibit her in the most striking circumstances of her 
and we therefore select the passage describing her first appearance;— 
apologizing, however, for our feeble echo of the noble language of the 
original, in a translation which has no. earthly p etension save that of 












being as literal as the structure of verse will al A i in sd 
train of Du Chatel thus describes her apparition tothe 8 alt 
“As we had reached the a 


Of Vermanton, descending tothe vale 
Through which the Yonne doth flow, on the wide sini 
Before us stood the enemy,—behind us 
Their weapons flashed! Betwixt two hosts we Aten 
There was no hope of victory or of flight: Beg 
Then sank the bravest heart,—and all despai ring Bo 
~ Would yield their swords, and shun the uostele eoudict:” 

As now the generals of each other sought — via i: 
Yet found no counsel,—lo! before our eyes 
An unthought wonder! From the forest depths 
Sudden came forth a maid with helmed head, Wi 
Like a war-goddess, fair and terrible eg Ve” ee lee” 
At once to sight; adown her neck dark locks - 
Floated in clusters. Radiance from above 
Seemed to enshrine her, as with lifted voice — 
She spake,— Why tremble ye, brave sons of Beige 
On! to the enemy! and were they more — 
A thousand fold than sand A the seashore, fk Lei 

. God and the holy maid doth lead youon? 

_ ‘Then snatching quick the bauner, in the van’ 
With bold demeanor marched the mighty one. 
We, dumb with deep amazement, blindly follow — 
. _ ‘That lofty standard and its sacred bearer, 

And straight in thnnder burst upon the foe: ~ 
They, smote with dread unearthly, stand agape, 
With open stony eyes fixed on the wonder 
Revealed before them; then precipitately, 
As if God’s terror had their host possessed, > 
They turned in flight, and casting down their weapons 
Dispersed throughout the uncontested field. ‘ 
Nor word of rower availed,—nor leader’s call,— 
By senseless panic driven, ne’er looking back; 
Filed man and horse,—plunged in the river’s bed, 
In wild confusion,—strangled without aid! 
A battle ’twas, not to be named a battle! 
Two thousand of the enemy strewed the plain, 
And uncomputed numbers swelled the flood; - 
While not a man from all our ranks was missed! 
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Charles. Strange,—by the heavens! ’tis marvellous and strange! 
Agnes. A maiden wrought this miracle? Whence came she? 
Who is she? 
Raoul. Who she is, unto the king 
She will alone discover. Prophetess 
And messenger of Heaven she names herself,— 
Sent to save Orleans ere the moon doth wane. 
The people trust her, and do thirst for battle. 
She’s with the host,—then must she be now here. 
[ Bells are heard, and the clashing of arms. 
Hark to the tumult!—to the peal of bells! 
*Tis she,—the people greet the Heaven sent! 
Charles. (To Du Chatel.) Conduct her hither. 
(To the Archbishop.) What shall I think of it? 
A maiden brings me victory,—and now,— 
Now,—when the arm of God alone can save me! 
*Tis not in nature’s course, and dare I, bishop, 
Dare I believe a miracle? 
Voices, (without.) Hail! all hail! 
The maid! the saviour! 
Charles. i Ha! she comes!—Dunois, 
Take you our place; we’ll prove this wondrous damsel. 
Be she inspired, and sent in truth from God, 
She will discover ’twixt us two the king. 


[Dunois seats himself; the king stands on his right; near him Agnes Gorel; on 
the opposite side the Archbishop and others; the space between them open.] 


SCENE X. 


Enter Joanna with nobles and knights, who fill the background of the scene; she 


advances with noble dignity, and looks around the circle. 


Dunois, (after deep silence.) Art thou the wondrous maid—— 
Joan. Bastard of Orleans! 
Would’st thou tempt God? Down from the lofty place 
That doth beseem thee not! My mission is 
Unto this royal one! 


[She goes to the king, kneels down, and then immediately rises, stepping back; 


all present express their amazement; Dunots quits his seat.} 


Charles. Thou seest my face 
To-day for the first time; whence then thy knowledge? 
Joan. I saw thee, when none saw thee, king, save God. 
[Approaching him and speaking apart. 
*T was yesternight,—bethink thee,—all around 
Buried in slumber lay,—when thou alone, 
Thy couch forsaking, offered’st burning prayers 
To God. Let these retire, and I will tell 
The purport of that prayer. 
Charles. What I to Heaven 
Confided, need I never hide from men. 
Tell, then, to me the purport of my prayer, 
So will I doubt no more that God inspires thee. 
Joan. Three prayers thy lips did breathe,—give solemn heed, 
Dauphin, if I with truth unerring speak. 
First thou implored’st of Heaven,—if good unrighteous 
Clung to this crown, or if some heavy guilt 
Yet unatoned, from former times transmitted, 
Brought down on France this desolating war, 
To take thee as an offering for thy people,— 
To pour out fully on thy single head 
The phials of God’s wrath. 
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Charles, (stepping back in fear.) Who, who art thou, 
Being of power? Whence com’st thou? 


Joan. This the second 
Petition offered,—If the high decree 


And will of Heaven it be, the kingly sceptre 
To wrest from thee and thy house, deprive thee 
Of all thy father in this realrn possessed,— 
Three only treasures thou did’st pray to keep, 
The soul content, the faithful heart of friends, 
Thy Agues’ love. 


[The king hides his face, deeply moved; astonishment and emotion among all 
present. After a pause,] 


Shall I unfold the third 
Petition, sire? 


Charles. Enough,—I do believe! 
No man could say it! Yes;—the Omnipotent 
Hath sent thee!” 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of conception and execution in the 
scenes on the battle-field, where she is present like some celestial be- 
ing, animating the troops by her prowess; her battle cry,—“God aid! — 
God aid!—for France and vengeance!” ever heard in the advance,— 
and smiting with a chill of dismay the boldest hearts among the Eng- 
lish soldiery,—annihilating the confidence, and paralyzing the bravery 
of those who had hitherto been invincible, so that it was evident there 
could be no victory against the French where her sacred banner 
streamed amid the conflict! The sublime heroism, the superhuman 
dignity. and splendor that invest the consecrated saviour of her country, 
are magnificently blended with the most exquisite simplicity and femi- 
nine grace. She moves before us “in the strength of a rapt soul;” 
invincible, if not by heavenly power, by the might of faith and that 
decisive and resistless determination which gives the superior mind as- 
cendency ever the inferior; receiving the grateful homage of princes 
and potentates, but in the majesty of her pure enthusiasm contemning 
the grandeur of this world as unworthy her lofty ambition. The whole 
range of tragedy offers not a nobler creation. ‘Terrific when armed 
for the vengeance ot Heaven and bearing the Virgin’s banner, the 
cynosure of all eyes in the tempest of strife, the lineaments of her per- 
sonal character are yet pre-eminently lovely. The union of the in- 
spired avenger with the beautiful] maiden, is most happily imagined; the 
soul-speaking beauty of her countenance wins her foes to admiration, 
even at the same moment that her eyes’ indignant flash strikes despair 
to the heart! Wesee her in this play as she rode forth to the conflict, 
her slender form cased in mail, yet wearing her woman robes, inspirit- 
ing all by her presence,—her own bosom “ ‘Jightning with the Deity,”— 
victory waiting like a slave at her beck. Like the ancient champions 
of God’s chosen peopie, who were commanded to “slay and spare not” 
among the enemies of Israel, she deems herself bound by a solemn 
vow to smite each fated head the chance of battles may subject to her 
power. ‘The scene with Montgomery, where the ill-fated youth sues in 
vain for mercy, imploring his life by her love for the friends she has 
left in the green vale of Arc, by her sex and the gentleness of woman, 


is moving and impressive. She pities him, but is sternly insensible to 
his adjurations: 
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“Adjure me not, 
Fond mortal, by my sex!—name me not woman! 
Like the incorporal spirits who nothing woo 
Of earthly fashion, to no human sex 
Hold I,—nor throbs a heart beneath this armor!” 


A‘striking contrast to this scene is offered in the succeeding one, 
where she meets Burgundy. In this passage, Schiller has entered suc. 
cessfully into a competition with Shakspeare: 


SCENE IX. 
A Knient with his visor closed.—Joanna. 


Knight. Accursed! thine hour is come; throughout the field 
Till now I’ve vainly sought thee. Fraudful cheat, 
Back to the hell from whence thou art ascended! 

Joan. Who art thou, whom his evil angel sends 
Against me? Princely is thy mein and bearing; 
Thou art no Briton, for thou wear’st the belt 
Of Burgundy,—before which stoops my sword. 

Knight. Outcast! too bright a lot is it for thee 
To fall by princely hands. "The headsman’s axe 
Alone should smite that thrice accursed head, 

And not the honoring blade of Burgundy! 

Joan. Thou art the noble duke himself! 

Knight, (throwing up his visor.) Iam. 
Wreich! tremble and despair! The arts of Satan 
Availno more. O’er cowards hast thou triumphed,— 
A man now stands before thee. 


SCENE X.’ 
Enter Dunotis and La Hrrz. 
Dunois. Turn thee, Burgundy! 
Fight with men,—not with maidens. 
La Hire. We protect 


The prophetess’s holy head! Your sword 
Must pierce this bovom firsi—— 

Burg. This guileful Circe 
I fear not; nor you,—by her arts bewitched. 
Blush,—blush, Dunois; and shame thee, brave La Hire, 
That you the ancient valor have degraded 
To arts of hell,—the base shield-bearers made 
To this false fiend. Hither,—I charge you all! 

Whe flies to Satan, of God’s grace despaira! 
[They prepare for battle; Joan steps between. 

Joan. Hold! 

Burg. Fear’st thou for thy lover’s life? Before 
Thine eyes shall he—— [Pressing on Dunois. 

Joan. Hold! Sever them, La Hire! 
Here flows no blood of France! nor by the sword 
This strife’s decided! Otherwise decree 
The stars!—I tell you part! Hear me, and reverence 
The spirit that inspires,—that speaks by me! 

Dunois Why hold my lifted arm,—arresting thus 
The lalchion’s bloody sentence? Drawn the steel, 
Let the stroke fall which brings our injured country 
Revenge and reconcilement. 

Joan, (stepping between them.) Back,—Dunois! 
(To La Hire.) Stand motionless. I must speak with the duke! 


[Profound silence. 
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What would you, Burgundy? Who is the foe 
Whon, thirsting for his blood, your glances seek? 
This #rince is, as you are, a son of France; 
This brave man is your brother iv arms, and born 
’Neath the sume sky. I am a daughter, too, 
Of your own father-land. All, whose destruction 
You strive for,—all, belong to yours. Our arms 
Are open to receive you, and our knees 
Ready to do you homage!—nay, our swords 
Are pointless against you.—Worthy of honor 
To us that brow, though crowned by hostile helm, 
That bears the features of our monarch’s race. 
Burg. Ha! with thy flattering tone and gentle speech 
Siren, thou would’st allure the victim! Cunning! 
Thou fool’st me not! My ear is charmed against 
Thy serpent tongue; thesfire-shaft of thine eyes 
Glides harmless o’er the armor of this breast! 
To arms, Dunois! With blows, not words, let’s fight! . 
Dunois. First words,—-then blows. You tremble, then, at words? 
A vowarda’s part! Ever the traitor’s dread. 
Joan, Listen! Imperious necessity 
Drives us net to your feet; and not as suppliants 
We come before thee. Cast your eyes around! 
In ashes lies the English camp,~-your dead 
Cover the field! You hear the warrior blast 
Of France’s trumpets,—God the strife decides,— 
Ours is the victory! Laurels, freshly culled, 
Bright,—we are ready with our friend to share! 
O come to us! come,—noble fugitive! 
To us, where right and victory abide! 
I, sent of heaven, stretch forth a sister’s hand 
To hail you! I would draw, with saviour arm, 
You to our righteous part! Heaven is with France; 
His angels,—you behold them not,—do fight 
For his anointed. All are gemmed with lilies! 
White as that standard is our holv cause; 
The spotless maid is its chaste emblem! 
Burg. Full 
Of snares is the beguiling tongue of falsehood; 
—Her speech is like achild’s. If some bad spirit 
Doth lend her words, all-conquering innocence 
Utters them. I will hear no more. To arms! 
Mine ear, I feel, is weaker than mine arm! 
Joan. You name me sorceress,—impute to me 
-The guilt of league with hell! A work of hell 
Is it with peace to heal the wounds of hate? 
Is union from the abyss of discord born? < 
What is humane, and innocent, and holy, 
If not the struggle in our country’s cause? 
Where strives almighty nature ’gainst herself, 
So that high Heaven forsakes the righteous side, 
And hell protects it? If I speak the truth, 
Whence have I learned the truth, but from above? 
Who would have sought me in my herdsman’s home, 
To consecrate the simple shepherd girl 
To royal enterprise? Ine’er have stood 
Before the great; in arts of eloquence 
My lips are skilless: yet now, when I need it 
To convince you, prince, high things are open to me; 
The fates of empires and of monarch’s lie 
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Clear as the sun before my child-like vision, 
And winged thunderbolts are in my words. 
[Burcunpy fixes his eyes on her with astonishmé&t and deep emotion. 
Burg. How’s this! What has befallen me? Is’t a god 
That in my bosom stirs my inmost soul? 
It is no cheat,—that winning form! No,—no! 
If Lam by the might of spells subdued, 
’Tis through a power celestial! My heart tells me 
She is inspired of God! 
Joan. Joy!—he is moved! 
I have not prayed in vain! The thunder cloud 
Of anger from his brow in tears of dew 
Doth melt,—and from his eyes, with beams of peace, 
Breaks cloudless forth the golden sun of feeling! 
Away with weapons! heart to heart now press! 
He weeps!—yes,—he is vamquished,—he is ours!” 


The minor characters in this piece are highly worthy of attention. 
The gentle, generous Agnes, and the bold, frank, resolute Dunois, are 
well described. Talbot,—the dark, incredulous Talbot,—stern, defy- 
ing and dreadless, even in despair, is depicted with a pencil worthy of 
Shakspeare. The passage in which he is represented expiring on the 
battle-field—*like a hero on the shield he would not quit,” listening 
gloomily to the intelligence of disasters brought him by his chiefs, and 
yielding his sullen spirit as it were in contempt of the powers of desti- 
ny,—is among the most powerful and characteristic in the play. A 
few touches paint the state of his soul; take for example a few detach- 
ed lines: 


‘Talbot. Frenzy! thou conquerest, and I must submit me! 
Against stupidity gods do strive in vain. 
High Reason, glorious daughter of great Jove, 
Wise foundress of the world’s vast edifice, 
Guide of the stars,--who art thou, then, if thou, 
Tied to the tail of the wild horse Superstition,* 
With open eyes and impotently shrieking, 
Must plunge down with that drunkard to the abyss! 
Accursed he, whose life-long energies 
Are fixed upon the great and on the worthy! 
Who, with considerate spirit, forms wise plans! 
To the fool-king the world belongs!” 


And again, as he is bidding his constrained farewell to the realities 
of life: 


“Tis over soon, and unto earth I render, 

And to the all-surviving sun, the atoms 

That wrought for joy and sorrow in this being; 
And of the mighty Talbot, who once filled 

The world with his renown, remains no more 
Than a handful of light dust. So passes man; 
And the sole spoil that from the strife of life 

We bear with us, is knowledge of its nothingness, 
And heartfelt scorn of all that seemed before 
Lofty and worth desire!” 


The introduction of supernatural agency in the ensuing scene has 
been censured by critics as unnecessary and inexplicable; but in our 





* In the original, ‘aberwisses,’—literally super-wisdom, 
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opinion, it harmonizes with the general plan of the tragedy. The he- 
roine is not here supposed to command success in the mere strength of 
human intellect; she is endowed with more than mortal gifts, though, 
after all, it is the native grandeur of her spirit, and the splendid enthu- 
siasm that fires her, which appeal to our admiration,—not the power 
supposed to have carried universal conviction in her favor among her 
superstitious contemporaries. Schiller has veiled the prophetess so 
exquisitely in the generous and devoted patriot, that the celestial mis- 
sion seems not to add to the lustre of her great qualities, but merely to 
develope them and display them in a stronger light to those around her, 
as the beams of the sun impart speaking beauty to figures on the can- 
vass. Joan is throughout painted as conscious of inspiration; while 
she feels the strength of the Virgin, she bids defiance to evil spirits,— 
and the apparition of the black knight, coming to terrify and warn her, 
is wholly disregarded. But the hour is at hand for a change in her 
destiny. When she meets Lionel, the suddenness with which her in- 
exorable vow is forgotten, and the touch of mortal love which creeps 
over her heart, partakes of the supernatural. It is evident the Spirit 
has departed from her, and a flood of gloomy thoughts take possession 
of hersoul. We will extract the scene, as affording a view of her in 
a different light: 





[A solitary part of the field of battle; the towers of Rheims seen in the distance. 
A Knight, in complete black armor, with his visor closed. Joan follows him to 
the extremity of the stage, where he stops and awaits her. 


Joan. Deceitful traitor! now I ken thy guile. 
From the red field, where death and carnage reign, 
From many a British head, that should have fallen, 
Thou hast allured me by dissembled flight; 

But instant o’er thyself destruction hangs. 

Black Knight. Why dost thou follow thus, with savage heat 
Dogging my footsteps? The pursuit is vain,x— 

I am not fated by thy sword to die. 

Joan. Abhorred thou art, as hell; hateful as night, 
Which is thy color! My deep bosom yearns 
To drive thee from the blessed light of day. 

Who artthou? Lift thy visor. Had not I 
Beheld the warlike Talbot fall in battle, 
I should say,—thou wert Talbot. 

B. Knight. Dost thou not 
With the prophetic spirit converse hold? 

Joan. Aye; it cries loudly in my deepest soul 
That one accursed of heaven now stands before me! 

B. Knight. Maiden of Arc! e’en to the gates of Rheims, 
Thou hast been wafted on the wings of conquest. 
Suffice the glory gained! discharge thy fortune, 
Who like a slave hath-waited on her beck, 

Ere wrathfully she break her irksome bondage! 
Her aid hath aye proved faithless and unsure. 

Joan. What! dost thou bid me in the mid career, 
My work unfinished, quit the high emprise? 

I have a vow in heaven, which may not sleep 
Forgotten, unfulfilled. 

B. Knight. Invincible! 

Nought can thy force resist. In every fight 
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Thou bear’st the victory.—Trust not again 
The fickle chance of battles!—heed my warning! 

Joan. By heaven, I will not lay this falchion down, 
Till England’s pride shall stoop to royal France! 

B. Knight. Behold, how near the battlements arise 
Of Rheims, the goal and close of thy career! 
See the high dome of von cathedral gleam! 
There shalt thou enter in triumphal pomp, 
Crown thy true monarch, and fulfil thy vow. 
Go not within! turn backward! heed my warning! 

Jvan. What art thou, double-tongued, mysterious being, 
That with dark falsehood wouald’st appal my soul? 
How! thinkest thou by strange prophetic voice 
To damp my purpose, and arrest mine arm? 

[He attempts to depart, but she steps in his way. 
Nay, thou shalt stay and hear me,—or this hand 
Shall smite thee to the dust. 

B. Knight, (touches her with his hand; she stands immovable. 

Slay what is mortal! 
[ Darkness,—thunder and lightning; the Knight vanishes. 

Joan, (stands at first astonished, but soon collects herself.) 
Tt had not life; *twas some deceitful dream, 
Some hellish phantom or rebellious fiend 
Sent from the gulph of ever-during fire, 
To make my yet undaunted courage shrink. 
Whom should I fear, with heaven’s high sword to guard me? 
Victorious I will urge my fated course; 
And though all hell, arrayed within the lists, 
Pour forth its legions, never shal! this arm 
Pause in the battle, or this bosom tremble.”*—Act III. Se. 9. 


The fearful trial is at hand: 


SCENE XI, 
JoaNNA,-—LIONEL. 


Lionel. Accursed! prepare thee for the strife;—alive 

We both quit not this place. Thou hast destroyed 

The bravest of our army; noble Talbot 

Breathed out his mighty soul upon this breast. 

I will avenge the dead or share his fate! 

And would’st thou know who is it brings thee fame, 

Die he or conquer, I am Lionel, 

The last of allthe leaders of our host; 

Unvanquished is this arm! 

[He rushes on her; after a short fight she strikes the sword from his hand. 

O faithless fortune! 

[He closes with her. Joan seizes him by the plume, and tears away his helm vio. 
lently, so that his face is exposed; at the same time she lifts her sword in her 
right hand.]| 

Joan. Take what thou sought’st; the Virgin immolates thee 
Through me—— 
[ At this moment she looks in his face; is moved by his aspect; stands motionless, 
and lets her arm drop slowly.| 
Lionel. Why shudderest thou, and hold’st the death stroke? 
Take my life too, since thou hast ta’en renown: 














* We have availed ourselves of a version of Scene 9, of the third Act, by the 
Hon. William Herbert; and in presenting it to the reader, above, we can only re- 
gret we have not an entire translation of the play from the same pen. 
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I ain in thy hands, and I will have no mercy! 
[She gives him a sign with her hand to leave her. 

Ha! shall I fly? and owe to thee my life? 
No,—rather death! 

Joan, (with averted face.) I will not know hereafter 
Thy life was in my power. 

Lionel. You and your gift 
I hate.—Tll have nomercy! Slay your enemy,-- 
Who hates you,—who would slay you! 


Joan. Slay me, then, 
—And fly! 

Lionel. Ha! what may mean this? 

Joan, (hiding her face.) Wo is me! 


Lionel. 'Thou sparest, it is said, no English foe 
Vanquished in battle;—wherefore then spare me? 
[Joan lifts her sword quickly against him; but when she sees his face, lets it 
fall again.) 
Joan. O holy Virgin! 
Lionel. Wherefore name the Virgin? 
She nothing knows of thee,—the holy heavens 
Have never part in thee. 
Joan, (in agony.) What have I done? 
My vow is broke! [Wrings her hands. 
Lionel, (approaches her, with looks of sympathy.) 
Unhappy girl, I pity thee! 
Thou mov’st me;—thou hast gentle mercy shown 
To me alone. I fee! my hate is vanishing. 
I must feel for thee.—Who art thou?—whence comest thou? 
Joan. Hence! Fly! 
Lionel. Thy youth affects me, and thy beauty! 
Thy look doth reach my heart; I fain would save thee; 
Tcll me how! Come! renounce this hateful league, 
And cast away those arms! 


Joan. I am unworthy 
To bear them! 
Lionel. Cast them from you,—follow me! 


Joan, (with horror.) Follow thee! 

Lionel. You may yet be saved. Come hence! 
Tarry not,—I will save you: a deep sorrow 
Seizes me for you; an ineffable wish 
To save you! 


Joan. Dunois comes! ’Tis he,--they seek me! 
If they should find thee—— 
Lionel. Nay, I will protect you. 


Joan. I die,—if thou dost fall into their hand! 
Lionel. Am I dear to thee? 
Joan. Holy one of heaven! 
Lionel. Shall I not see thee more, or hear from thee? 
Joan. Never,—O never! 
Lionel, (snatching hergword.) Be this sword my pledge 
I'll see thee yet again! 
Joan. Madman! thou dar’st? 
Lionel. I yield to force now,—we shall meet again! [ Exit. 


SCENE XI. 
Enter Dunots and La Hire. 


La Hire. She lives! ’tis she! 


Dunois. Joanna,—fear for nought! 
Strong friends are near you. 
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La Hire. Flies not Lionel yonder? 
Dunois. Let him flee. 
Joan, the just cause is again victorious: 
Rheims opens her gates, and the exulting people 
Pour fort with shouts to meet their king! 


La Hire. What ails 
The maiden? She grows pale,—she sinks,— 
Dunois. She’s wounded! 


Tear off her mail; it is upon her arm. 
The hurt is slight. 


La Hire. The blood flows from the wound. 
Joan. Let it flow,—with my life! 


[She falls senseless into La Hire’s arms. 


The wavering of her faith is yet unknown to her sovereign and the 
army; and victory having followed the royal banner, she crowns the 
monarch at Rheims, and takes part in the triumphal procession, the 
wonder and adoration of the exulting people. ‘The king points to her 
as his champion, the saviour of France; the priests acknowledge in 
her the power of the Highest; the multitude are ready to prostrate them- 
selves at her feet; her name is hailed and lauded by a thousand tongues. 
But amid the gorgeous pomp of the scene, there is no triumph for her 
who has wrought this happiness. She moves in the glittering pageant 
with abstracted thoughts; her heart is filled with doubt, and grief, and 
despair, and the shouts of the populace fall meaningless on her ear. 
Her lowly sisters, who mingle in the throng, fearful of intruding on 
the observation of one, whom fortune has lifted so high, are recognized 
by her with a burst of passionate tenderness, that shows a heart ill at 
ease ; the quiet peaceful scenes of the home she abandoned, are _pre- 
sent to her memory; she wakes as from a troubled dieam of battles, 
and warriors and kings, and is ready to fly from the tumultuous magnifi- 
cence about her, to become again a single herdsmaid. ‘There is in- 
imitable pathos in this outpouring of her tenderness, so warmly reci- 
procated by her kind sisters, who love her truly, though they kneel 
not like others to worship her. The consciousness of unworthiness is 
upon Joan’s mind like a cloud, and shuts out from her the sunshine of 
heaven. Then comes the brooding calamity; in the midst of the 
gratulations of the king and courtiers, her own father steps forth to ac- 
cuse her of witchcraft. 

Voices. Her father ? 
Thibaut. Yes—her mourning father— 
The wretched instrument whom God’s great justice 


Hither impels—his own child to accuse. 
Burgundy. What’s this? 
Du Chatel. A fearful secret comes to light. 
Thibaut. (tothe king.) 
You deem yourselves saved throngh the power of God, 
Deluded Prinee—Deceived people of France! 
Through the fell art of devils are you saved! 


[All recoil horror struck. 
Dunois. Doththis man rave? 


Thi. Not I—tis thou who ravest-— 
And these around thee—this wise bishop too, 
They who believe, zy, that the Lord of heaven 
Through a mean damsel hath revealed himself; 
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Let’s see, if even to her father’s face 
The juggle she maintain—the brazen lie 
Wherewith she circumvented prince and people: 
Answer me in the name of the Trinity, 
Belong’st thou to the Holy and the Pure? 
[Universal silence; all eyes are turned on Joan; she stands motionless. 
Agnes. God! she is mute! 
Thi. So must she, when those names 
Are uttered, at which even the depths of hell 
Tremble! She holy! She God’s messenger! 
In hour accursed was the work contrived—- 
Under the wizard’s tree, where spirits of ill, 
Of old their sabbaths held; ’twas there she sold 
Her immortal part unto the enemy 
For vain possession of a short renown. 
Lay bare her arm—behold the sign, wherewith 
The fiend hath signed her! 
Burg. Horrible! yet the father 
We must believe, who his own child denounces! 
Dunois. No! No! the madman is unworthy faith 
Who in his child doth shame himself! 
Agnes. (to Joan.) O speak! 
Break this unhappy silence! We believe you— 
Our trust clings to you: one word from your mouth— 
One single word suffices! Speak—and crush 
The hateful charge!—Say you are innocent— 
And we believe you! 
[Joan remains immoveable; Aanes retires horror stricken. 
La Hire. She is struck with fear! 
Astonishment and horror close her lips, 
Before a charge so hideous, even innocence 
Must quake.—(to her.) Collect yourself, and feel your strength! 
Innocence hath a tone, a conquering glance, 
That looks down falsehood with a front of power; 
Lift up yourself in noble indignation; 
Lock up—and put to shame the unworthy doubts 
That wrong your holy virtue! 
{ Joan still remains immoveable; La Hire retires with an aspeet of dismay; the 
general agitation increases. | 
Dunois. Wherefure tremble 
The people 2? Wherefore tremble tco the princes? 
She is innocent—myself will answer for it! 
I pledge a prince’s honor! Here I fling 
My gage of battle down,—who dares to say 
That she is guilty? 
[A heavy peal of thunder; all stand horror struck. 
Thi. Answer by the God 
That speaks in thunder, say—thou art not guilty— 
Deny it, that the foe is in thy heart, 
And heap upon my head the shame and falsehood! 
[A second louder peal; the people rush out from all sides. 
Burg. God shield us! Terrible signal! 
Du Chatel. Come—my king! 
Flee from this place! 
Archbishop. (to Joan.) In the all holy name 
I question thee; art mute from consciousness 
Of guilt, or innocence? If the thunder’s voice 
Bear witness for thee—take this cross—and give 
A sign! 
[Joan stands motionless; loud peals of thunder; Exeunt Kine, AcGnes, Doret, 
ArcusisHor, Bureunpy, La Hire and Du CuarTe..] 
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SCENE XII. 
Dunois. Joan. 


Dunois. Thou art my bride; I have believed thee 

From the first glance; and I believe thee still. 

More than these tokens ull——more than the thunder 

That speaks above. In noble anger silent, 

Wrapped in thy holy innocence thou scorn’st 

The shameful accusation to re{vte. j 

Despise it, Joan—but confide in me, 

Who never doubted you. Utter no word, 

Only extend that hand—a pledge and token 

That thou dost trust my arm and thy good cause. 

[He reaches his hand towards her; she turns away with a hasty motion; he 

stands stupified.} 


SCENE XIII. 
Enter Du CuarTet. 


Du Chatel. Joan of Arc! the king’s free grace permits 
That you do leave the city unmolested. . 
The gates standopen. Fear no injury: 

The king’s peace doth protect you.—Follow me, 
Dunois, you cannot here remain with honor. 
O issue strange! 

[Exit; Dunois starts from his reverie, casts a glance at Joan and follows him. 
She remains a moment alone; then enter Raimonp, stands awhile at a distance, 
and looks at her with an expression of deep sorrow. Then he approaches and 
takes her hand.} 

Raimond. The streets are empty—seize the moment; 
Give me your hand; I'll guide you hence. 

[At sight of him she gives the first sign of consciousness; looks at him wildly, 
then raises her eyes to heaven; then seizing his hand hastily, they go out.} 


The fifth act opens strikingly; it represents a wild forest, in the 
midst of a terrific storm; between the two encampments of the French 
and English armies, but so near that the roaring of their ordnance may 
be heard distinctly amid the tempest:—a poor coalman and his wife 
come forth. 


Coalman. It is a fearful and destructive storm; 
Heaven seems as it would pour itself in fire 
Down on the earth; o’er the fullface of day bs 
Strides night so deep, siars might be visible, 
Like hell’s abyss let loose doth war the storm; 

Earth trembles, and beneath the crashing blast, 
Yon ancient oaks do bend their hoary crowns: 

Yet this fierce war among the elements, 

That teaches even wild beasts gentleness, 

Which tamed betake them to their caves for shelter, 
Can bring no peace to men; amid the howling 

Of wind and tempest you may hear the sweep 

Of their artillery! Both hosts are so nigh 

That but the wood divides them—and each hour 
May be disburdened of a bloody freight. 

Dame. God's grace be with us! Yet the enemy 
Was stricken on the head, and quite discomfited— 

How comes it, he torments us now again ? 

Coal. It is because they fear the king no longer 
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For since the maid was proved a witch at Rheims, 
The bad fiend helps us not, and all goes backward! 
Dame. Hark! who comes there ? 


In the midst of the scene appears Joanna, led by Raimond, the shep- 
herd lover of her youth, and the only friend who has followed her in 
her banishment;—they seek shelter at the hut; the peasants gladly of- 
fer her the needed refreshment, but another drop is added to her cup 
of bitterness by their discovery of her name. 


Dame. Drink, noble damsel——may God bless it to you! 
Coal. (to his son.) Is’t thou—Anet? What bring’st thou? 
{ Boy looks at Joan, who is raising the cup to her lips; recognizing her, he rushes 
towards her and snatches it away.| 
Boy. Mother—mother! 
Whom do you entertain? It is the witch 
Of Orleans! 
Both, God be gracious tous! [cross themselves and fly.] 
Joan. You see 
The curse doth follow me—all beings shun me; 
Care for yourself and leave me! 








Rai. I—I leave you! 
Now? Who should be your guide? 
Joan. I am not alone. 


You heard the thunder o’er my head. My fate 
Doth lead me on. Care not for me.—I shall 
Come to the end, e’en though I seek it not! 

Rai. Where would you go? Here are the English camped, 
They’ve sworn a dire and bloody vengeance on you; 
Yonder our host—they who have driven you forth— 
Banished— 

Joan. Nought but what must be—shall befall me! 

Rai. Who will seek food for yow—or who protect you 
Irom the wild beast, and from yet wilder men? 

Who care for youif you are sick and wretched? 

Joan. I know all herbs and roots that grow i’the wood, 
From my flocks have I learned to know the sound 
From poisonous plants. I know the starry courses, 

The aspect of, the clouds;—the hidden fountains 
I can hear gushing.—Little doth man need; 
Nature is rich with life. 


Yet an outcast from men, and seemingly forsaken of heaven, the 
lofty courage of the maid returns and shines more clearly than ever. 
She has conquered tne sinful love at her heart, and come forth tried 
and purified from the furnace of affliction; feeling herself once more 
worthy the divine protection, she rises superior to the sympathy of her 
true hearted friend, and rejects his proposition that they shall return to 
the French and vindicate her sullied name. 


Joan. Should I deserve to be heaven’s messenger, 
Did I not blindly honor heaven’s high will! 
Yet am I not so wretched as thou deem’st. 
I suffer want, yet that is no misfortune 
For one like me. I’m banished and a fugitive, 
Yet in the desert learn to know myself. 
Then—when the beams of glory shone about me, 
Then was the struggle in my breast. I was 
Unhappiest, when to the world I seemed 
Worthiest of envy. NowlIamwhole. This storm 
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That menaced all with ruin, was my friend, 
It purified the world and also me. 
In me is peace. Come what there will,—I own 
No further weakness. 
Rai. Come—O let us haste, 
Loudly before the world proclaim your innocence! 
Joan. He who permitted error, shall reclaim, 
Only when ripe the fruit of destiny 
Shall fall. A day will come, shall vindicate me; 
When those who now condemn and cast me forth 
Will rue their madness in their inmost souls, 
And tears flow o’er my fate. 
Rai, Should this be suffered 
In silence—till the chance— 
Joan. (taking his hand mildly.) Thou seest of things 
Only the natural; earthly bands do veil 
Thy sight; these eyes have looked on the Immortal! 
Without God falls no hair from human heads! 
Lo! yonder where the sun goes down the west! 
So sure as morn in radiance shall return 
So sure, unshadowed comes the day of truth! 


The brilliant close of her career in the tragedy is in accordance with 
her glorious life; and, if we knew not the historical reality, would have 
been esteemed faultless. Our author does not seem to have been de- 
sirous of pursuing in this piece the principle so admirably and effect- 
ively followed in Wallenstein. Tragedy loses a portion of its effect, 
when the pleasure and pain of the spectator are too scrupulously bal- 
anced in the distribution of events. When the good suffer unjustly, 
the satisfaction we feel in the triumph of moral greatness over physi- 
cal evil is sufficient to compensate for the pain of sympathy. The 
principle of reason must be seen struggling with, or conquering ill, or 
there is no room for the true pathetic; nor can affliction reach its 
highest grade while there is such a principle in opposition to it. “A 
brave spirit,” says Seneca, “in strife with adversity, is an attractive 
spectacle, even for the gods.” The sublimity of the group of Laocoon, 
of Medea’s speech in the ancient tragedy, of the stern soliloquy of 
Milton’s Satan on his first descent into hell, arises from the exhibition 
of strength of soul in conflict with suffering. The “rose colored 
death,” as Schlegel terms it, of Schiller’s Joanna, affords little room 
for this sublime pathos; yet it is beautiful, and leaves an impression of 
magnificence on the senses; her restoration to the homage and grati- 
tude of her king and people satisfies the sense of justice, though the 
deeper source of emotion is lost. In the custody of her enemies she 
bursts the bands that confine her, and rushes out to the fray to liberate 
the king, and be once more the bringer of victory. 


[Soldiers with floating banners fill the back ground; before them Cuartzs and 
the Duke of Bureunpy: in the arms of both princes lies Joanna, mortally 
wounded, without signs of life. They advance with mournful - pace. AGNES 
Soret rushes in and throws herself on the king’s neck.| 

Agnes. You're freed—you live—I have you once again! 
Charles. I am freed—I am so at this mighty price. 


[Points to Joan. 
Agnes. Joanna! God—she dies! 
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Burgundy. Yes—she is gone! ° 
An angel parted! See how she lies here 
Pangless and quiet, as a sleeping child; 
Heaven’s peace is on her features. Though no breath 
Heaveth that bosom—yet the trace of life 
Is in her hand. 
Charles. She’s gone—she’ll wake no more, 
Her eyes no more look on terrestial things, 
Already soars she upward, a pure spirit, 
Nor marks our sad repentance and our wo. 
Agnes. She opens her eyes—she lives! 
Burg. Returns she then 
From the grave? hath she triumphed over death? 
Look, look! she rises! 
Joan. (standing up, and looking around) Where am I? 
Burg. Among 
Your people, Joan—your friends. 
Charles. In your friends’ arms— 
Your king’s! 
Joan. (after gazing wildly at him.) 
No—no—l am no sorceress! 


Truth—I am not. ‘ 
Charles. Thou’rt holy—as an angel— 

Our eyes with night were darkened! 
Joan. (smilingly.) Am I truly 


Among my people? and no more despised, 
And spurned nomore! They fly me not—they look 
Kindly onme! Yes! now I know all clearly— 
This is my king—those are the banners of France! 
Yet see I not mybanner! Where is it? 
I must not come without my standard here; 
’T was trusted to me from my master’s hand, 
Before his throne must I the gift Jay down; 
Showing I bore it faithfully. 
Charles. (averting his face.) Give her the banner! 
[ They give it to her; she stands upright, holding the colors in her hand; the sky 
is covered with a rosy radiance.]| 
Joan, See you the rainbow, spanning the wide air?. 
Heaven opes its golden doors; mid choirs of angels 
She stands all glorious—holding in her arms 
The Eternal Son! with loving aspect stretches 
Her hand to me. How’s this? Light clouds uphold me! 
My heavy mailis turned to winged garments; 
Upward—still upward! now the earth recedes— 
Short is my pain—eternal is my joy! 


In conclusion, the Maid of Orleans must be ranked among the best 
ofSchiller’s tragedies, and among the noblest productions of modern 
times. The author has given a richly colored picture of that chival- 
rous age, and of the court; embellished and idealized by the lustre of a 
genius eminently romantic and poetical. He has softened the harsh 
features; the ferocity and turbulence of the time, and the voluptuous 
folly and vice of the court; and harmonized all into beauty. The work 
must have been written con amore; there is less elaborate thought about 
it than many of his dramas; but there is a graphic elevation, an ethe- 
real beauty in these scenes that could never be the result of painful 
study or deliberate effort, but must have flowed spontaneously from a 
kindled imagination. The trifling defects, if defects they may be 
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called, are lost in the surrounding splendor. We may pause in the 
course of the piece, to criticise its parts, and suggest objections; but 
the mild exquisite beauty of the whole enthrals us imperceptibly and 
irresistibly; we are under the spell of genius; and we defy the critic 
who has been moved by the magic touches of character, in this play, 
by the genuine glow of pure and elevated sentiment, and by the orna- 


ments of the language, to pronounce the creation imperfect. 
Columbia, So. Ca. 





THE FREED KNIGHT- 


’Tis the trumpet’s sound again:— 
They wind once more ’neath the Paynim tow’r, 
That Christian host, in its pride and pow’r, 
With an army’s banner’d train,— 
Sound again, clarion! Clarion, wild and shrill, 
Sound! Let the captive hear thy music still! 


I live in thy lofty note!— 
I had deem’d my brethren’s lances gone, 
The pomp of war, and the martial tone, 
And plumes to the winds that float. 
Sound again, clarion! Clarion, wild and shrill, 
Sound! Let the captive hear thy music still! 


And here, in my heavy chain, 
I had wept as I saw them sweeping by, — 
I deem’d they had left me here to die, 
Afar from the battle plain,— 
Sound again, clarion! Clarion, wild and shrill, 
Sound! Let the captive hear thy music still! 


They rise on my sight once more,- 
Like the rush of winds, where the billows dash, 
The tall spears gather, the bright swords clash, 
Fr And they seek my prison door. 
Sound again, clarion! Clarion, wild and shrill, 
Sound! Let the captive hear thy music still! 


They have quell’d the Paynim train,— 
They’ve broken the captive’s bonds at length, 
His limbs are free, and he feels his strength, 

And leaps to his steed again!— 

Sound again, clarion!—proudly pour thy blast; 
Sound! for the captive knight is free at last. 





*«The Captive Knight,” is the title of a very pretty little poem of Mrs. He- 
mans, to which the above may be considered a reply. ; 
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A BLOODY FESTIVAL. 


In order to understand the following scene, translated from an old 
French novel, a short notice of the period chosen by the author, and 
of his principal characters, will be necessary. 

Of the long list of illustrious names which adorn French history, 
none perhaps better deserves to be remembered than that of Marechal 
Duke of Montmorency, Admiral of France, and then governor of Lan- 
gsuedoc. Born of a noble family, with a princely fortune, brave, chiv- 
alrous, and endowed with all the gifts nature could bestow, every thing 
combined to make him one of the most accomplished men of his age. 

Louis XIIIL., at the constant pilisinialode of Mary de Medici, his 
mother, had at last admitted Richelieu into his cabinet. ‘The cardinal 
was fully aware that in Luynes he would find a powerful rival in favor 
with the king; but he felt no anxiety. This influence was one of 
chance, and chance might dissolve it; if not, his resources and ready 
cunnisg would easily destroy a power unsupported by genius or popu- 
larity. Louis had neither the knowledge required in a statesman, nor 
the intellect for political investigation. | Surrounded by a court full of 
intrigues, of which the king’s own brother and mother set the example, 
—the prote stants fomenting dissentions in the interior, and raising ene. 
mies abroad,—while his nobility, with a remnant of feudal arrogance, 
set him at defiance in open revolt: his situation was truly critical. 
More than any other king, Louis, therefore, required a man of Riche. 
liew’s profound potitical abilities. On entering into office, the cardinal 
comprehended these difficulties; but his genius was equal to them. 
His first work was to crush the Protestants —to put out the last spark 
of rebeHion among the great vassals, by bringing some of their most 
illustrious chiefs to the block, and to reduce the power of the house of 
Austria. He announced, also, that in future, all subjects should equally 
recozniz? but one power in France;—meaning, we suppose, that this 
power should bear tac name of Louis, while himself, in fact, should 
be the ruler: and assuming the arrogance of the most absolute mon- 
areh, soon made the widow of Henry IV. regret the influence she had 
exercised over her son for the promotion of the cunning cardinal. 

Not finding from the man of power the devotion and submission 
which the candidate for honors had assumed, Mary very early became 
auxious to break the bondage she had woven for herself; but after a 
struggle that often put the cardinal ou the verge of disgrace, his ac. 
tiviiy “of mind and fixedness of purpose, swept, like a torrent, all obsta- 
cles before him. Richelieu was triumphant; Louis’s mother was sa- 
crificed. With disgust and despair in her heart, she fled from France; 
and the daughter of “the dukes of ‘Tuscany, wife and mother of kings, 
died ina foreign land, leaving to Gaston for all inheritance, her hatred 
against her ancient protegé, ‘and to posterity the results of an ambi- 
tious female politician. Long, however, before this last scene, Gaston 
Duc de Orleans, only brother of the king, and heir presumptive to the 
crown previous to the birth of Louis XIV., could no longer brook the 
despotism of the cardinal minister. Leaving France precipitately, he 
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rejoined his mother in the Netherlands, where, warming with the recital 
of their mutual injuries, they resolved to overthrow, by civil war, the 
author of their disgrace. Thus do we see revolutions caused, and na- 
tions sacrificed to the petty feelings of some few individuals, and great 
political results arising from private hatred and jealousy. 

Emissaries were sent to foreign powers, and advances for rebellion 
made to the enemies of Richelieu; but, with the exception of Mont- 
morency, they refused to engage in a contention of this nature, having 
still fresh in memory, as a warning, the death of the unfortunate Mar- 
chal d’Ancre. 

Besides, Gaston inspired but little confidence. Possessing an ‘intel- 
lect too superficial to understand any subject where energy was requir- 
ed, and being too conceited to listen to the advice of those having more 
prudence and matured judgment, he seldom came to correct conclusions, 
or if by chance he made some judicious determination, his wavering cha- 
racter frustrated its execution; and his want of bravery and dissolute 
morals made him generally despised. All this, however, can in a mea- 
sure be attributed to Louis XIII., who, jealous of his brother, and that 
from the meanest of al! principles, the fear of superiority, removed 
Gaston’s governor and placed near him the Count de Lude, who very 
soon tainted his mind by the most pernicious example. 

Baffled in all his attempts at getting assistance from France and for- 
eign powers, Gaston gave evidence that hatred, when in pursuit of any 
plan which may promote its gratification, completely changes charac- 
ters; thus we see him, with the fixed determination which he so sud- 
denly acquired, enter Burgundy with an army amounting scarcely to 
fifteen hundred Flemish, Italian and Spanish troops, and about five hun- 
dred of his own countrymen. He sent a manifesto into France, en- 
joining all Frenchmen to fall upon Richelieu as a traitor to the king, 
his family and kingdom. On reaching Languedoc, he was there re- 
ceived by Montrmorency, who alone adhered to the queen mother and 
Gaston’s party. At the pressing solicitations of his wife, Marie des 
Ursins, who, like the widow of Henry IV., was an Italian, the Marchal 
tock up arms, and calling together the clergy, gentry, and all depend. 
ing on him, declared himself against the cardinal. Assembling ten or 
twelve thousand men, he then followed Gaston in a battle fought near 
Castlenaudari, where, behaving with more bravery than prudence, he 
was defeated. Most of the noblemen who accompanied him were 
either killed or wounded, and his own horse having been shot under 
him, he was at last taken prisoner; not, however, until his numerous 
wounds prevented him from offering further resistance. He gave up 
his sword to Saint Prieul, captain of the guards, without any effort on 
the part of the Duc d’Orleans, who during the engagement neither per- 
formed the duties of a soldier nor those of a general, to deliver a man 
whom he had led to ruin. Louis was of a morose and cruel charac- 
ter, inclined to suspicion and jealousy, for which Ann of Austria, in 
her intercourse with the famous Duke of Buckingham, Gaston and 
Montmorency, had perhaps given but too much cause. The latter had 
received from her a hair bracelet containing her portrait, which unfor- 
tunately had been found on him, when he fell wounded at the battle of 
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Castlenaudari, and being carried to Richelieu, was by this malignant 
priest given to the king. 
Having thus explained some few historical facts which we thought 


would facilitate the comprehension of the following extracts, we will 
now proceed with the translation. 





“After coming out of Montmorency’s prison, Louis XIII. had re- 
gained the town hall of Toulouse by the shortest road, concocting in 
his soul mighty projects of revenge. He presented himself at his 
wife’s apartments, and having learned of a page that she had retired to 
her bed-chamber, he went in, trying to conceal under a calm and cold 
exterior, the rage that consumed hin. 

“ «My lord,’ said Ann of Austria, on perceiving him, ‘you are so late! 
Your absence has rendered me very uneasy.’ 

«“ ‘On my account?’ asked Louis. ‘{ am grateful and sorry. Ann, 
I have taken a great deal of pains to please you. You queens, of 
whom the most serious business is love, are ignorant of all the obsta- 
cles one has to encounter, to save from execution a Marechal already 
condemned to death. However,l have succeeded. Ann, in conside- 
ration of my success, dost thou not feel kindly towards me, for my un- 
easiness?’ 

“Sire, if my love towards your person was not at its height, your 
admirable solicitude towards an unfortunate would win it.’ 

“<Let us not talk of it any more;—lI would not be generous by half. 
Ann, do you not think, with me, that the day which renders us Mont. 
morency,—such a great man, such a pleasant man,—ought to be a day 
of rejoicing?) Answer.’ 

“If you think it proper, sire, to set no bound to your kindness, I can 
only feel proud of a husband so magnanimous.’ 

“Yes, my dear, it is the day of the prodigal son’s return. We 
must celebrate it. Every thing is in readiness at the present moment 
for a brilliant festival, which I have conceived; and I have come to give 
you notice, so that you might be ready. Get up, Ann, and put on your 
most sumptuous garments.’ 

« «At present?’ asked the astonished queen; ‘but it is night, and not the 
hour for rejoicings.’ 

“ ‘Hum! what does it signify, night or day?’ replied Louis impatient- 
ly. ‘When one gets out of prison, the sooner the better. Consider, 
if you refuse what I request, you retard Montmorency’s delivery; 
for 1 have resolved fully, that, on quitting the anguish of bondage, he 
shall be welcomed with lively expressions of joy. I have a design to 
make him atonement for his misfortunes!” The monarch added a hy- 
pocritical smile to these words. 

“ ‘Sire,’ answered Ann of Austria, ‘if such be your will, I must obey; 
therefore 1 am going to dress.’ 3 
“ ‘Besides,’ added Louis, satisfied with this condescension, ‘do not be 
afraid that the festival may not be handsome, because it is night. I 
will try to display a magnificenee truly royal. There will be lights 
and dancing in the yard of the town hall; when you desire, we will go 
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down together to grace the ball. Make haste, Ann; | will soon come 
for you.’ 
x ** a * * x i 

“Religion must exercise a very prompt and efficacious empire over 
the unfortunate that throws himself in her arms, since, only a short 
while ago, that dispelling the thick cloud of passions which enveloped 
him, the sun of faith had risen on Montmorency. ‘The Marechal had 
ceased to be the same man. To the paroxysms of rage, those trans- 
ports of desperation to which we have seen hima prey, had succeeded 
already the most perfect resignation and firmest hope. 

«“<«Father,’ said he to the confessor, ‘just now I have abused the king; 
then I was really a madman. Would it not be right, on my part, to 
claim forgiveness? In presenting one’s self at the altar to receive 
the sacrament, one must not be loaded with hatred. 1 wish to leave 
none after I am gone.’ 

“‘*My son,’ replied the confessor, ‘these sentiments are worthy of a 
great man, of the first Christian baron. I will go mysclf to assure the 
king of your repentance.’ 

«<'Tell him that I am exceedingly afflicted that I havo displeased him, 
and been defiicient in the respect 1 owe him. ‘Tell him [ shall regard 
death’s blow as an atonement, not only for my revolt, but also for this 
inattention.’ 


“The soul of Louis is good and religious,—he will not keep any re- 
sentment.’ 

«In case,’ said the duke, pulling a paper from his breast, ‘that, not 
availing himself of his rights, Louis should use some compassion, for 
remembrance sake, not of me, but of my ancestors,—in consideration of 
my relations and those of my wife, who are almost his,—that he does not 
confiscate my property, I dispose of it as written there. It is my wiil. 
I will make two additions, one in favor of the king, the other in favor 
of Richelieu. I bequeath to the cardinal my ‘Christ Dying,’ painted 
by Carracci. I desire that Richelieu may sce in this gilt the proof 
that I leave the world without any more spleen than our Saviour.’ 

“Fe sat himself at the table, and wrote two new codicils. Father 
Arroux looked upon him with a kind of ecstasy. 

“*Montmorency!’ thought he in himself; ‘generous man! how much 
better is thy lot than the lot of thy enemies!’ 

“The Marechal gave the Jesuit the act of his last wishes, and joined 
to it a letter. 

«Along with my will, give my wife this note; it is the legacy of the 
heart. Be sure to tell Marie that I only recommend to her two things. 
The first, to forgive my eremies; the second, to excuse the pairs I 
may liave given her during our wedlock. Assure the queen of France 
that fora thousand lives, after that they are preparing to_take from me, 
1 wish that nothing unpleasant may happen to her on my account; as- 
sure her, that it has not been my fault, but that of others, and of cir- 
cumstances, which has divulged her kindness towards me, 
dence in this, reverend father.’ 

“ «Marechal, ccunt on my discretion.’ 


“At this instant the steps of armed men resounded on the outer stairs 
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of the prison. The confessor shivered; but Montmorency, keeping ° 
his self-possession, seized his hand and pressed it to his heart, either as 
a proof of affection, or as a proof that he felt no fear. 

“ ‘Duke,’ said Arnoux, ‘the moment has arrived for consummating 
the sacrifice!’ 

“Tam ready to offer it as a redemption for my iniquities,’ replied 
the marshal with a firm voice. 

“The dungeon opened;—Lucante and some soldiers entered. . 

“¢Friends!’ said the duke to these last, ‘I will relieve vou from the al. 
ways painful task of announcing to a man, that death claims him. My 
hour has struck;—I know it!’ And seeing some soldiers melt into 
tears, and the goaler himself hide his face in his hands, he added, 

Do not weep; you only do your duty, and better than myself, who 
failed in mine. But your sobs increase! Still them; you enervate 
me, and I have need for all my courage. Lucante!’ cried he, casting 
his eyes on his surgeon, who looked overwhelmed. 

« ¢Marechal!’ answered he. 

“Thou, who hast in misfortune lavished on me the cares of the 
most devoted friend, be kind enough to add one more to it. Thou 
who dressed my wounds yesterday, prepare now the place for the one 
which will cure them all. Remove the hair from my neck.’ 

“*Never, duke!’ replied the surgeon warmly. 

* ‘Qh, do not refuse me! If thou dost not consent, it will be some 
one else, for] know the rules; I should prefer it done by thee.’ 

“Lucante took a pair of scissors from the hands of the gaoler, ad- 
vanced tottering towards the marshal, and, his face bathed in tears, he 
executed his desires. 

“I hope,’ said the duke, passing his hand round his neck after the 
operation, ‘they will find no obstacle now,’ 

Then, seeing the soldiers picking up the locks of hair—My friends,’ 
added he, smiling, ‘you treat me as a lover treats his mistress.” He 
turned himself towards Lucante and father Arnoux. 

«+Tet me embrace you,’ said he, ‘it is a last adicu! Pray for me,— 
and you also, gentlemen,’ added he, addressing himself to the soldiers. 
‘But there is still something amiss. It is not “suitable that a criminal 
should present himself to the supreme tribunal in a sumptuous attire.’ 

“He changed his dress for a miserable one of brown linen, and when 
he had finished, 

“+¢Well now, just so. Friends,’ added he, addressing himself to the 
guards, ‘1 am ready whenever you please.’ 

“With a firm step he directed himself towards the door of the dun. 
geon, and finding two rows of soldiers ranged in battle array on the 
stairs, and at the bottom of the tower that he was leaving, he could 
could not restrain a sareastic smile. 

« ¢All these precautions for me? But I am no longer a gencral, and 
I have no arms.’ ‘Then, addressing himself to the soldiers—‘Com. 
rades, | regret sorely to give you so much trouble.” 

“Faithful to the promise he had made to his wife, in persuading her 
to get up, Louis XIII. had used great exertions for accelerating the 
festival he had reserved for the marechal, on his coming out of prison. 
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At last, on his return to the queen, who was terminating her toilette be- 
fore a large chrystal mirror— 

“+*Charming! my dear Ann,’ said he, ‘you look dazziingly under those 
ornaments, and never have I thought you looked so well. May my 
mother be praised for the excellent idea, which made her choose me 
so handsome and graceful a wife at the Spanish court. Do you not 
foresee that you will be the admiration of all the guests, and the queen 
of hearts, as vou are already that of France?’ 

“ «My lord, may these feeble charms please my husband; it is to this 
that my pride and ambition aspires.’ 

“ ‘Why deny alittle coquetry? all women have a stronger or lesser 
dose. Ann, you shall see, they will all pay you compliments, as well 
as myself, and will rival each other to become your slaves. I bet 
that your presence will make Montmorency forget his wounds, to think . 
of you alone. I desire that you may do himthe honor of dancing with 
him, just as you did some few years ago, when we had him at the 
court of France. You dance with so much grace.’ 

“But, sire, excuse me.’ 

‘Oh you shall dance,’ interrupted the king, in a tone of authority, 
‘will you not? If it were only to obey me. Eh! Why would you 
refuse? Montmorency has nothing repugnant, he is on the contrary a 
very handsome man, and such as one sees rarely in the kingdom. Are 
you afraid of stooping too low in giving him your hand? “His rank of 
marechal sets him high enough; besides is not a Montmorency on a foot- 
ing with the king of France himself? Put down, therefore, those fee]- 
ings of Castilian pride.’ 

i “ «Since his mzjesty exacts it, I will dance,’ replied the queen, with a 
tT submissive air. 








a * : | 

ii “How good -and willing you are. since yesterday! remain always 
tt thus, for our mutual interest,’ pulling her towards the balcony. 

Li “<«T expect besides of your complaisance, that you will stand at the 
ilk window, and we will talk together until the guests arrive. Five o’clock. 
fai It is the moment.’ He handed a seat to his wife, took one himself and 
Mii said, 

sin “*This place is a good one; from here, we shall have a view, ata sin- 
| gle glance of the splendor of the festival.’ 
Wit “Ann of Austria sat down, and casting her eyes on the city hall, 
hal ‘Louis,’ said she, ‘what a mournful light these flambeaus throw. In re- 
i ality a very small number of torches supported from distance to dis- 


tance, by coarse wood candlesticks, shed apale sickly light and bad 
odor.’ 

“<The observation is just,’ replied the king, ‘I have failed on that 
point; but, however, these torches light sufficiently.’ 

“ ‘My love,’ asked the queen, ‘Why are these soldiers in this enclo- 
sure? 

“Louis seemed at first embarrassed at this unexpected question. 

«Oh! these soldiers,’ repeated he, ‘there are some posted outside also. 
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Mi The people of Toulouse worship thy favorite Montmorency; yesterday 
iN they revolted for him; I have been afraid that wishing to show him the 
a joy they feel at his safety, the Toulousians might come in spite of the 
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hour, rush on the city hall, disturb the rejoicings and fatigue the mare. 
chal. You know thata mob is not less terrible in manifesting its love, 
than in showing its hatred.’ 

“ What is that in the middle of the yard, covered with scarlet velvet 
and gold fringe?’ asked Ann of Austria, sh a kind of estrade. 

“tAs for that,” replied theé-king, ‘it isfy secret; allow me not to ex- 
plain it, it will reveal itself. In ell regulated entertainments, one 
manages a surprise. I answer, this one will be agrecable to you.’ 

“Then looking at his watch, he continued. 

« ‘But to have been invited by myself, it seems they are long coming; 
I regret it on your account, avho have to endure the sharp cold of the 
morning, not for myself; I am hardened by the fatigue and nights passed 
incamp. Ah!’ added he listening, ‘I believe that the symphony com- 
mences. Do you hear nothing? 

“Yes, my lord,’ replied the queen shivering. ‘What doleful sounds! 
The sound of the drum. ‘This is the manner in which it is beaten when 
a General is buried.’ 

“The features of Louis shone with joy. ‘What!’ said he, ‘this mu. 
sic does not charm you? It is, however, melodious.’ 

“ ‘Could you—?’ 

“*Ano,’ interrupted the monarch, ‘have you sworn to approve no- 
thing? It is not my fault, if your ear is prejudiced.’ 

“f feel very badly,” said Ann of Austria, feebly. 

« ¢And I begin to feel well!” murmured the king with an infernal laugh. 

“At that moment Montmorency entered, his two hands tied behind 
his back. He advanced slowly. 

« «Excuse me,’ said he to the soldiers placed on the guard, ‘if I have 
made you wait, but my wounds, badly healed, do not allow me to walk 
as easily as a man in good health.’ 

“Arrived befere a statue of Henry IV, he bowed and seemed to ex- 
perience a sensation of anguish. 

“«Henry was a great and generous monarch,’ said he, ‘I have the 
honor of being his god son; however, let not the remembrance of men, 
detain me longer among them. Let us proceed,’ pointing to the es- 
trade covered with a red cloth; ‘this ought to be the only road to heaven; 
they have strewed it with roses for me.’ 

“ Do take courage, my good wife,’ said Louis, still seated at the 
window. | 

“The scarlet cloth was suddenly removed, and showed a scaffold un- 
der it. The executioner approached it, armed with an axe, and wear. 
ing a large cutlass, without scabbard, in his belt. 

“ ‘Heavens!’ exclaimed the queen, ‘a scaffold! I am dying.’ ‘Do 
not act, at least so foolishly, my sweet friend,’ said Louis, ‘do you not 
understand that on the scaffold only, [ design to give Montmorency his 
pardon; so that in future, he may prize life, in proportion, as he has 
been near loosing it.’ 

“ «But the executioner who stands there near, ready to strike?’ 

“<«T have just assured you, that the reason fof ail those demonstra- 
tions, was to render more precious to Montmorency, an existence, you 
seem to prizeso much, Have I ever deceived you, Ann? 
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«Father Asnoiiit wie had followod the inanéchel to the lave of exe. 
cution, left him, and having introduced himself in the room where the 
king was, placed himself on the opposite side of the one occupied by 
the queen, then bending a knee, 

“ ‘Sire,’ said he, ‘in the name of Montmorency, I request the for- 
giveness of all his offences towards you. He only wishes now your 
reconciliation.’ 

“*Why should the Duke need my reconciliation? Is not one who 
braves kings, strong enough to brave God?’ 

« ‘Afier the example of that God, who did not keep malice against 
any one, not even his executioners, do not keep it neither towards Mont. 
morency.’ 

“It is in vain, reverend father,’ replied Louis, with a sign of impa- 
tience, ‘1 am not God, and the offences of Montmorency cannot be ef: 
faced by man.’ 

“<The marechal, however, forgets all hatred against you.’ 

“He is free to do so. He may die with his resentment if he pre- 
fers it.’ 

“Then reflecting a little; 

*‘«Flowever, added he, ‘Mr. confessor, I will not be outdone in 
generosity by the duke. ‘Truly, I representa Godof mercy. There. 
fore, carry word back to the marechal, that I consent to forgive him, 
but only in the other world.’ 

“The confessor arose from the king’s feet. ‘What evidence do you 
give the duke of forgiveness?’ 

“+For proof, tell the executioner to untie his hands, and only be- 
headhim. To show still farther my clemency, 1 make no objection, 
that after death funeral honors be rendered him, and I leave his fortuae 
to his family.’ 

“At these last words of atrocious indulgence, the confessor mourn- 
fully retired, to fulfil his message. 

«“<Oh! it is a dreadful treason,’ exclaimed the queen, whom a shadow 
of hope had sustained until then. ‘Pardon, sire, pardon!’ and she lost 
all consciousnes. 

‘“¢What a misfortune!’ said Louis, i in receiving her cn his knees, 
‘she will not see the end! but Montmorency will see her? 

“Then fastening the hair bracelet to the left arm of his wife, he 
held her almost out of the balcony, so as to show her to the marechal, 
who alone could perceive her; for the soldiers had their backs turned 
towards Ann of Austria’s apartments. 

“Montmorency, while they were untying his hands, looked at the 
king and queen. A painful emotion was depicted on his countenance. 

**God,’ cried he, ‘help them! God forgive Louis and all my enemies, 
as I do! God take pity on me!’ 

“He saluted the soldiers, embraced again his confessor, kneeled be- 
fore the block, tendered his neck, saying ina strong voice, 

« ‘Executioner, fulfil thy work,’ 

“Immediately the *headsman raised his axe, and severed at a single 
blow, the head from the body. The blood flew out, as from 2. fountain, 

and spouted far against the walls, where the curious long after, could 
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still distinguish the traces. Abundant drops sprinkled on Louis and 
Ann of Austria, who had revived at the sound of the axe. 

“ ‘Queen of France,’ said Louis, ‘do you feel this blood, with which 
you are covered? It is that of Montmorency! you have on your left 
arm, your gift of love. He sends it back to you, so that in turn you 
may wear it for his sake! Will you always love him?’ ” 





HEADACHE. 


Watch by me, love; and if, by my rude praise, 
I bring the warm blush to your cheek and brow, 
Forgive me, nor esteem it a wild wrong 
Notto be smiledon. I may scarce forbear 
To praise and worship, when beside me thus, 
You put the hair back from my throbbing brow 
And soothe the fever pulse that’s striving there. 


Ah, dearest,—like some gentle visitant 
Vouchsafed in mercy, by indulgent heaven, 
To soothe its own severity of doom, 
My spirit deems you; and these winning ways 
Which win, yet lull, and strengthen while they lull, 
Demand my gratitude, and make me love. 


This pulse is warm and anger’d, and this brow, 
Beats painfully with fever, yet I would not 
They should chide less, since they have brought to me 
Your ministry of love. Ah, sweet to feel,— 
Best loved of all—the soft white hand, the lip, 
Concentrative of every sweetest flower, 
Press’d gently on the corded vein, until, 
The chafing blood subsides away in peace. 
To-morrow—should this fever come again— 


Methinks, I should be glad of this to-morrow. 
Ss. E. M. 





[We copy the following from an unpublished manuscript of Addison’s Poems, in 
the possession of A. Smets, Esq., Savannah. - They are in the autograph of 
the distinguished author.] 


DEATH MAKES ALL EQUAL. 


Close by a common beggar’s side I lay, 

And as so mean a neighbor shock’d my pride, 
Thus like a corps (corpse) of consequence I ery’d, 
Scoundrel! stand off, begone! and touch me not,— 
More manners learn and at a distance rot. 

How! scoundrel, with a haugtier tone he cry’d, 
Proud lump of dirt, I scorn thy words and thee: 
Here all are equal, now thy case is mine: 

This is my dunghill, and the next is thine. 
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THE FORGERS.—A DRAMATIC POEM. 
BY JOHN B. WHITE, ESQ. 


(Continued from Number 3, page 226) ~ 





ACT III—SCENE I. 


A handsome, though plain apartment in the-house of Warptaw. Harriet and 
Laura, seated. 


Lau. Last night, as we were moving from the ball, 

Into our coach, this scrip was rudely thrust 

By hand unknown, that disappeared so soon. 

Har. ’Tis hardly legible, though plain to mark 

Affected negligence in every line; 

Intended to misguide, no doubt. 

Lau. Pray read. 
Har. (reading with difficulty.) 
“Lady, be warned! 
There’s more than at the chess-board met the eye; 
Be warned! 

Dark fraud and forgery do triumph else! 

: A Friend.” 

Such billets flow not from the friendly pen:— 

Ever device of some ignoble mind. 

Still, something whispers me, all is not right. 

ia Lau. Could I in supernatural agents trust, 

f That apparition had confounded me. 

ui, Its words, though in relation to our board, 

iy) And seeming innocent, were yet pronounced 

With such malign intent, that I could not 

But hold them as equivocal. 

Har. No doubt: 

Though evils, dimly seen, oft move us more 

Than those most palpable to sense and view. 

Lau. But judge of my astonishment, e’en grief, 

In noting the effect on Mordaunt’s mind. 

I fear there’s something wrong: aghast he stood 

Just like some guilty thing, struck dumb with fear. 

Give me the honest counsel of a friend. 

Har. No state on earth ensures felicity: 

Yet she who weds the dissipated man, 

Entails upon herself sure misery:— 

Better be wooed by poverty, in rags, 

Than by the wealthy spendthrift, clad in gold! 
Lau. To wean him from this course, I still have hope. 
Har. A vain, an idle hope, I fear!—Trust not 

Reform of him, once wedded to the bottle: 

The foster-parent of a thousand crimes! 

Lau. Assurance having daily, of reform, 
Methought amendment, we perceived of late; 
So could not but be flattered, while we feared. 

Har. True reformation is the work of time: 

When earnest, it commences with the heart, 

Which contrite, seeks the shades of solitude, 

With fervent aspirations unto Heaven. 

l’ve said enough, perhaps too much. Beware! 

Lau. Your words are not thrown waste upon the winds, 
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But take deep root within this anxious breast: 
Yet, my soft friend! where may we turn for hope? 
Har. Count not on aid, save from superior source: 
Thence on'y, aid can spring. 
Lau. I know it well; 
So daily, in my orisons, fail not 
To recommend him there. If prayer can save, 
Mordaunt I trust is not yet lost! 
Har. . But mark; 
He and my brother come this way. Full long 
It is, since they have heid communion thus. 
Lau, Would it might lead to closest bonds of love! 
How changed! How haggard is his mien!—How pale! 
IIar. How earnestly engaged!--Let us withdraw. [Exeunt. 


Enter WarbLAaw and Morpavunt. 


Mor. Much need I have, kind Wardlaw, of your ear. 
Estranged of late I have been from your bosom, 

Yet, in the hour of grief, I know its worth. 

Ward, My heart, dear Mordaunt, has been ever yours; 
Though wrung to find you soestranged of late. 
You know the price our youth fixed on each other: 
Would that, e’en now, you proffered me your love, 
As in those days! 

Mor. Speak not of former days, 

Of blissful sunny days, no niore to shine; 

Of days, when I was innocent and pure! 
Denounce me, rather, as a worthless wretch, 
Unfit to hold fair commerce with the good, 
Than name me e’er deserving of your love! 

I am a guilty man!—low fallen! Yes,— 

Low fallen, Wardlaw, to the depths of shame: 
Past all redemption! 

Ward. No man can be so! 
There isa spirit of redeeming love, 

Forever kovering around the soul, 
That will sustain it when it cries for aid. 

Mor. Would I had sought that aid in season fit! 
Nor should I be this day, abandoned thus, 

To madness,—to despair! 

Ward. Mordaunt, my friend, 
You grieve me sore. What can I do for you? 

Mor. O Wardlaw, Wardlaw! I am sick at heart! 

‘Ward. The true physician ne’er prescribes relief, 
Until the patient’s state is fully known. 

Mor. What balmy drug can sooth the wounded spirit? 
What surgery bind up the broken heart, 

And, most of all, the shattered reputation? 

Ward. Unworthy am I to be styled a friend, 
By one who turns the key upon his thoughts, 
Fearing to trust them to his sacred charge 

Mor. I am a pestilence!—You’ll tly me? 

Ward. No! 
Ah, no! 

Mor. You'll pity me? ° 

Ward. Perhaps I may; 

Yet, though I pity, still, my heart is true. 

Mor. Give me your hands; hide, hide these burning che: 
Lend me your ear, for trust [ not the tale, 

Save in soft whispers, breathed at friendships shrine! 
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' Throws himself into WaRDLAw’s arms, and remains for some time whispering: 
~  ‘Warpiaw appearing alternately surprised, agitated, and horror struck.| 
Such then, the fatal truth, now hate me! fly! 
Ward. Around you, rather would I throw my arms, 
With Heaven’s good will to save you! 


Mor. Frightful deed! 
Ward. Tremendous act, most true! 
Mor. Betray me not! 


Ward. A man betrays liginself; who doubts his friend! 

Mor, Then pity, Wardlaw, and direct my course! 

Ward. The course that you should tread, is plainly marked. 
None else exists. 

Mor. In mercy point it out! 

Ward. To heaven for pardon sue,—forgiveness crave 
Of much offended man— 


Mor. Who never pardons! 

Though, heaven may! 
Ward. Heaven sure will! 
Mor. What shall I do? 
Ward. Make prompt disclosure of the deed 
Mor. To whom? 
Ward. To Fenton, surely! 
Mor. You do mock me! oe 
Ward. Nay! 
Mor, I hoped you were my friend. 
Ward, I am, indeed, 


And as a brother, honest counsel give! 
Mor. Huge Chimboraso, I had thought you'd pile, 
Height above height upon the fatal truth, 
Sooner than whisper it to mortal ear! 
As well might I, to Laura trump my shame, 
As trust it to the keeping of her father! 
Ward. His mind, sublimed by holy, pious views, 
Benignantly beholds the faults of youth, 
For what his christian goodness can’t prevent, 
His christian charity essays to hide. 
Mor. The fund replacing first, withdraw the check. 
Ward. Impossible! Who can that draft control, 
Save Fenton? He, the drawer, only can. * 
Mor. By heaven, you do astound my guilty soul! 
O rash! O vile! O sottish damning deed! 
Ward. With Fenton safety is, but with the bank, 
The rigid course of law, alone prevails. 
Mor. May ruin rather overwhelm my hopes, 
Than brook the scorn of Laura Fenton! 
Ward. : She, 
She’ll pity and forgive! 
Mor. Far rather die, 
And glut the vulture’s greedy beak, than live, 
A pensioned mendicant, on woman’s pity: 
On her’s, fursooth, whom I would call my wife! 
No more! It blights my heart with mad’ning thought. 
I can no longer bear to dwell on it!—No more! 
No more! Iam incapable to think. 
Ward. Let me think for you. 
Mor. Never! Never!—No— 
Nor will I e’er admit it to my heart. 
Ward. Then are you lost! 
Mor. Far rather let me be: 
Though never lost, while this my stay! [drawing a dagger. 
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Ward. You’re mad! 
Fly rather to the word of truth. 
Mor, No more! 


Mere priestcraft, to deceive and scare mankind! 

Of late, far better faith is wisely taught: 

Nor hope, nor fear, need give our souls dismay, 

Neither in this world, nor in that to come! 

Still, I’m entangled in the mystic toils, 

In which, like some poor bird, I’m luckless trapt! 

To extricate myself, I could break up 

The sacred fount from which I drew my life! 

Yes!—Yes, I’m mad indeed! O where on earth 

Is bope for wretch like me!—AII’s dark despair! 

I’m lost! I’m lost! Let me escape myself; 

Yes, though I plunge mein eternal night! ([Ezit. 
Ward. O miserable, hapless man indeed! 

Yet, means to save him, e’en against his will, 

Must be devised; and that, with speedy zeal! 

The worthless dross purloined, shall be replaced, 

To mend, thus far, at least, the fearful breach. 

This I may haply do— 

Time flies apace!—No moment’s to be lost! 

So bear me on thy wings, sweet charity, 

While in thy name, I do thy holy work! [Ezxit. 


SCENE II. 


[An apartment in the house of Rinczrorp. RineErorp and CzLEsTINA.] 


Ridg. The scheme last night, was cunningly contrived, 
How little did I dream, ’twas plot of yours. 
Cel. Why, at the moment that I left the ball, 
Blind chance, threw in my path a maniac elf, 
That won my notice by its antic gibes. 
From parched and shrivelled lips, a hideous grin, 
Burst horrible, nor human seemed its voice. 
The thought like lightning, flashed across my mind, 
To play, in sportive mood this idle jest, 
So forthwith pressed this thing to my design. 
It clambered up the columns, like some sprite, 
And soon returned; having performed, I learn, 
The character I cast, to admiration. 
Ridg. Beyond ail sanguine hope, I can attest. 
If vengeance were your end, full sure ’twere yours, 
I ne’er beheld a wretch so tortured!—Yet, 
’Tis pity, almost, to pursue him thus! 
Cel. Could [believe that pity moved your breast, 
I’d plant a dagger there and drain from it 
Each drop of kindred blood! No more, no more! 
Remember, what I was—now, what I am! 
Ridg. A foot tread!—List. 
Cel. *Tis his! 
Ridg. Retire! Retire! 
{Exit CmLESTINA. 


Enter Morpavnt under great excitement. 


Mor. Ridgeford! kind Ridgeford!—I am a ruined man! 
Where’ere I turn, despair and madness reign! 
Ridg, The matter?—Has the judgment day arrived? 
Mor. It has!—To me, it has arrived, indeed! 
My bosom’s turned by conscience, inside out: 
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I cannot bear to think on what I’ve done; 
Although unworthy drunkard that I was, 

When this cursed hand performed the fatal deed! 
O that the grave would swallow me alive, 

That this racked soul, once more might be at rest! 

Ridg. Why man, your crime, since, such you’ll have it termed, 
Is far more common than the world believes— 

And what is it at most?—A mere forced loan, 
That hard necessity from avarice draws, 
To be restored, with due convenient speed. 

Mor. You view the subject with a partial eye: 
The law, at least, presents a sterner front 
Against offenders. 

Ridg. © Law I do detest! 

The scourge of innocence, the reward of guilt— 
Th’ invention of the strong against the weak: 
The tyrant’s sceptre, and the poor man’s yoke— 
I love that perfect freedom of the will, 

That guides our path, by duty, not by fear. 

Mor. I feel, good Ridgeford, that my mind is weak, 
Veering. between sage counsel, knowing not, 

What course to steer. 

Ridg. Be wise, and all is safe. 
You have nought else to do, but silence keep. 

Mor. I have but now, consulted Wardlaw— 

Ridg. What!— 
Speak that again, lest I mistake your words. 

Mor, Who counse!s prompt confession of our crime. 

Ridg. O monstrous folly! Brutal madness this! 
Nor have I terms to utter half my scorn!— 

What fell fatuity misguides your mind? 

Full sure you’re mad. You need a guardian’s care! 

Yet, be it so—smooth Wardlaw follow, man, 

And hang!—Better to fall beneath the paw 

Of lean and hungry Pard, than into hands 

Of canting hypocrites!—Sure Fenton's not 

Trustworthy held, and Wardlaw so, far less. 

Has he, though saint, think you, no amorous eyes? ‘ 
Does he look on fair Laura, and not sigh 

To witness your destruction!—Are you blind? 

Mor. Just Heaven! 

Ridg. Who e’er kept faith in love affairs? 
In which all acts are held in honest part, 

That reach attainment of desired ends. 

Mor. I’m over-reached, too well I do perceive. 
Iam supplanted, and deserve to be. 

Iam betrayed, and that too, by a friend! 

Ridg. No tears can blot out folly such as this: 
Though tears are vain when folly mourns disgrace; 
The short cut road to happiness, the best; 

Which long I have pursiied and will pursue. 
Such, wise men ever tread, fools never find: 
I'll lead you to Elysium yet, if well 

You follow up the counsel that I give. 

Mor. I hang upon you as my guardian saint. 

Ridg. Then set your beaver, boldly up—as thus, 
Nor doff it tamely unto any man. 

And though you’re racked within, let gentle smiles, 
Like summer zephyrs sport upon your cheek. 

He’s bold indeed, who tempts the heart of one, 
That firmly keeps the keys of it himself. 
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Mor. And them I grasp, yea, even with my life! 
No longer will I prove a knave’s base dupe! 
So let me fly to finish my resolves!— [ Exit. 


Enter C @LESTINA. 


Ridg. Our secret is already out—Behold, 
He has disclosed to Wardlaw! 

Cel. Say you so? 
By evil genius sure, he seems possessed! 
We still, must turn his folly to account: 
Methinks I see the course, though faintly traced— 
If but to Wardlaw, he’d disclosure made, 
Before the ball, how easy ’twere to plant 
A deadly feud between them. 

Ridg. As for that, 
But little import ’tis; as time not space, 

Is measured nicely, in the drunkard’s mind. 
How easy to impress him with belief, 

That, Wardlaw is the secret, moving cause 
Of all his ills—thus he sure meets the brunt 
Of his displeasure, e’en his rage. 

Cel. That’s well. 

Yet guard ’gainst weakness that discovers all, 
Before your project’s brought to full account. 

Ridg. Old scores exist *twixt Wardlaw and myself, 
Which we, through Mordaunt, haply may blot out. 
The most that’s fit, is well to ply him. Wine, 

Ay, far more potent streams, shall flow, if need. 
Come this way withme. You must not be seen 
Before our projects ripe. When that is full, 
Fail not to play your part. 

Cel. Let that be mine. 

Ridg. Thus may we mould him as we best may think. 
We must not leave him long to other’s sway. 

So let’s begone—No moment’s to be lost. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III, 


A private study in the house of Fenron.—FEnton seated, examining a number of 


papers.—A gentle rap at the door. 


Fen. Who knocks? Come in. 
Enter Warpiaw. 


- Ward. I hope I find you well. 
Fen. Thank heaven, my son, in health. And you? 
Ward. As one 


Beholding, near some trembling brink, a friend, 
With will alone to snatch him from his fate. 
My arm’s too weak,—I need another’s aid, 
To perfect what my anxious soul desires. 
Fen. If mine may serve ’tis ever at your call. 
What may I do to forward your design? 
Ward. The power exists with you, alone, to move 
In this most delicate and sacred work. 
Too much I’ve tested at those liberal hands, 
To need assurance of their bounty now; 
Yet, strange as this may scem, I must forestal 
A sacred promise from those generous lips, 
That you will not withhold the boon I crave. 
Fen. Speakon. Yet, pause a moment,—some one comes. 
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Enter CuLerk. 


Clerk. A forgery, ’tis thought, of vast extent, 
Was yesterday committed in your name: 
At least, a draft of large amount was paid. 
Suspicion has arisen, since, which rests 
Upon a youth, till now of fair repute, 
Though for the present justice bids us pause. 
Needing the prompt attention of your house, 
I come to ask your presence at our bank, 


In haste. 


Fen. Vill soon be with you. [Exit Cuerk. 
Tarry here. 
Tis fit I should attend without delay: 
This urgent call despatched, I will return, e 
And further counsel hold upon this point. 

Ward. O leave me, leave me not, I pray!—One word, 
One word before we part,—and yet, to speak 
Unmans me! I could weep! Yet, ah! how vain! 
Fain would I draw the veil, and hide it ever! 

But ’tis impossible!—Thé man, whom last 

Suspicion dare assail, a deed has done, 

Which from the depths of shame he mourns. Behold, 
A suppliant before you, in his cause 

I stand, imploring pardon at your hands! 

The sum purloined is re-deposited 

In bank. Such breach against another’s rights, 
Prompt retribution only can repair. 

Fen. Pity, too often, tempts the willing heart 
To acts which rigid justice disapproves. 

Ward. Yet, yet, my reverend friend, consider this: 
Justice fails seldom, rigidly enforced, 

To wound the innocent: a thunderbolt 

It is, that purifies the air, yet blasts 

The oak. Avert it, sir, and spare, O spare 
A youth, whom you would freely die to save. 

Fen. Mysterious words!—Exrlain. 

Ward Pray urge me not, 
Till more convenient.time discloses all. 

Knowing the awful rigor of the laws, 
I fly to you before it is too late! 

Fen. Keen, true, the sword that justice doth unsheath 
Against this high offence!—How should I shrink, 
Yes, shrink with horror from the painful task, 
Public avenger of a crime like this! 

The judge conaigns the culprit to the tree, 
Yet oft himself deserves a culprit’s fate. 
Thus should we willing pardon grant, as we 
Forgiveness need ourselves, at other’s hands. 

Ward. Each moment, sir, is big with life or death. 
O lose not one, but grant my fervent suit! 

Fen. What would you have me do? 

Ward. An order pen 
That Imay be receiver of thie check, < 
Presented in your name. ‘The task be mine, 

To manage in his delicate affair; 
And while we spare the cul prit, save a friend. 
Once more, I urge you, let my suit prevail! 

Fen. Well, be it so. Take then the order,—there! 
You ne’er abused a confidence reposed: 

Take it, my son; and heaven may bless your work! 
{Handing a written paper to Warviaw. 
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Enter Mr. Morpavunr. 
Ward. Who would forego a moment’s joy like this, 


For all that earthly treasure can procure! [Ezxit. 
Mr. Mor. What means this burst of joy? 
Fen. Ever intent 


On some benignant work, how often thus! 
A heart more noble never honored man. 
The love of all his due, Heaven his reward! 

Mr. Mor. Would that our Leonard had but made him friend, 
In lieu of such as misdirect his paths! 

O Fenton, Fenton! what avails us wealth, 
If blessed not in the children of our love! 

Fen. The days of giddy youth will pass away, 
And reason will at length prevail. We once 
Were thoughtless too. 

Mr. Mor. Though not with crime beset, 
Like that which now pervades our favor’d land. 

Our foible ne’er was hateful love of wine, 
Whatever else beset our youthful course. 

Wine plucks tresh roses from the manly brow, 
And twines the noxious nightshade in their place; 
Drags honor down from her exalted seat, 

Making her inmate of the beggar’s booth! 

From other vice, there’s hope of safety left, 
While that leads, surely, straightway unto shame, 
Amidst the loathesome horrors of disease. 

Fen. A pest more fatal, ne’er afflicted man: 

Still are we bound, in Heaven’s good will to trust. 

Mr. Mor. Farewell to hope, when madness fills the sail. 
Behold my son, my only child, the prop, 

The stay, that should be of my age!—shame! shame! 
His fragrant virtues scattered to the winds; 

His health, his fame, his honor, yea his love, 

And all the hopes a father’s heart indulged, 

All cast, mere worthless counters on the die, 

Or thrown like garbage unto hungry swine! 

Fen. Mordaunt, pray hold! 

Mr. Mor. Where is he ever found? 
Ah, not where rank and fortune had designed, 

But ’midst the dissipated haunts of life, 
A prey to men licentious and corrupt! 

Fen. Why dwell so long upon such painful themes? 
Come, come, dismiss them I entreat. 

Mr. Mor. Too long 

Account have I with this sad heart to hold, 
Thus hastily to drive it from my thoughts. 
Forever mingling in life’s busy round, 

I seldom pleasure sought in home’s soft sports, 
But much neglected my domestic joys. 

A heart like his, for sympathy and love, 

Could not continue long a desert waste; 

So when his father, I, at length inclined 

To enter in and take my goodly seat, 

Behold my comely tenement possessed, 

And even rifled by intruders’ hands! 

Fen. How oft our children’s vices may we trace 
From seeds, by our own hands, in early life, 

With heedless folly sown. 
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Mr. Mor. Remorse! Remorse! 
The seast, the ball-room, and the route were ours; 
But now behold the bitter fruits we reap! 
O could I but recall the days we’ve spent 
In sports and pastimes which no worth possess, 
How freely would I yield them, now; yea, all, 
For one brief moment of domestic bliss! 
Fen. Yet grieve not thus. With joy we’ve noted late 
Amendment in him; so in heaven we trust, 
He still may prove a comfort to our age! 
Mr Mor. That heaven may rule it so, is my first prayer, 
The deep ejaculation of my heart. 
Come with me, Fenton; we must comfort het 
Who needs our utmost sympathy and care. [Exeunt. 





NATIONAL POWER. 


Lord Bacon puts the material of national prosperity in a very brief compass. 
He says—“‘there are three things which one nation selleth to another:—the com- 
modity as it is yielded by nature, the manufacture, and the wncture or carriage; so,” 
says he, “if the three wheels go, wealth will flew in like a spring tide.” We sum 
up the same idea, in our own popular sentiment—‘agriculture, commerce and 


manufactures,” and an ancient doggerel puts it in another form scarcely less port- 
able:— 


‘Let the earth have cultivation, 
Let its products have creation, 
Let the seas give circulation, 

And you build the mighty nation.” 


Mighty perhaps, but not good, not great, not glorious, unless, you 


Give the people education, 


and I thus presume to furnish a line which I conceive absolutely necessary to the 
verse—to its truth at least—and one, which, in the present season of money- 
making, when specnlation blunts the moral sense, and we become indifferent to 
all the nicer considerations of mind and conscientiousness, may not be unwisely re- 
peated hourly in the ears of the young, and, as yet unperverted, generation, which 
is to take our place, and sustain the responsibility of teaching others. 





TO THE MUSE. 


ALTERED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


I know not well what I should be, 
Wert thou nought, sweet muse, to me, 
And I wonder, when I see, 

The thousands who are nought to thee. 
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THE NAMELESS CITY. 


I write ofa nameless city, where society is more artificial than in 
any other part of the Union. Every body comes here to put the best 
foot foremost, as one visits Paris to learn ‘the standing caper or the 
placketjump.’ Aristocratic airs are snatched up in the twinkling of an 
eye. Papa’s daughter, who at home, was the prettiest piece of modes- 
ty unadorned, is here counselled to strut in stiff brocades and light slip- 
pers. My Lord and Lady bring eras with them, Sir: they come, they 
taik, they dress; and Miss, just in her teens, peeps through her fan, while 
Mister blinds his eyes with a glass. In the language of an old English 
chronicler—“Oh, how much cost is bestowed nowadaies upon our bo. 
dies, and how little upon our soules! How manie sutes of apparell hath 
the one and how little furniture hath the other? How long time is 
asked in decking up the first, and how little space left wherein to feed 
the latter? How curious, how nice also are a number of women and 
men, and how hardlie can the tailor please them in making it fit their 
bodies? How manie times must it be sent backe againe to him that 
made it? What chafing, what fretting, what reproachful language doth 
the poore workman beare awaie? And manie times when he doeth 
nothing to it at all, yet when it is brought home againe it is verie fit 
and handsome; then must we put it on, then must the long seams of our 
hose be set by a plumb-line, then we puffe, then we blow, and finallie 
sweat till we drop, that our clothes may stand wellupon us. I will sa 
nothing of our heads, which sometimes are polled, sometimes curled or 
suffered to grow at length like woman’s lockes, many times cut off above 
or under the eares round as by a woodden dish. Neither will 1 meddle 
with our variety of beards, of which some are shaved from the chin 
like those of Turks, not a few cut short like to the beard of Marques 
Otto, some made round like a rubbing brush, others with a pique de 
vant, (O fine fashion!) or now and then suffered to grow long, the bar- 
bers being grown to be so cunning in this behalf as the tailors.” “An 
Englishman endeavouring some times to write of our attire, made sun- 
drie platformes for his purpose, supposing by some of them to find out 
one stedfast ground whereon to build the summe of his discourse. But 
in the end (like an orator long without exercise,) when he saw whata 
difficult piece of worke he had taker in hand, he gave over his travell 
and onlie drue the picture of a naked man, unto whome he gave a paire 
of sheares in the one hand, and a piece of cloth inthe other, to the end 
that he should shape his apparell after such fashion as himself liked, 
sith he could find no kind of garment that could please bim anie while 
together, and this he called an Englishman.” 

Our old chronicler says a good many wise things in his chapter on 
attire, and laments more than all the influence of foreign fashions upon 
the society of England. And thisis indeed the blemish of society here; 
in other respects its fashionable circles are superior to those of an 
other people; though, I have to confess among some ladies, who affect 
the rules of conventional life, there is a sad disposition to jilt awkward] 
and flirt half-way. Without the grace and wit of an European belle, 
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these fair ones swagger where a Dutchess would walk; and bungle at 
an inuendo, that the Devonshire would turn from her as a breath of 
air. Show and trickery suit those who deck themselves out to wina 
royal smile at the cost of honor;—this does well for him who loves Les 
Dames,—but in this country where the heart is very much as it was des- 
tined to be, the source of a milder love, flirtation should have no admir- 
ers. Woman was not born to cope with wits or burn the midnight 
lamp. She should have little to do with musty tomes; and just a pinch 
of learning to win her lord and wear him. She was born to please,— 
to bea select influence, which like the odor of flowers, melts in the air 
and silently charms the sense. ‘The moment she pretends to rival the 
rougher sex, that instant she steps out of her orbit,—she strikes against 
planets heavier than herself. 

Flirtation so much admired by the European fashionables, is a sign 
either of domestic uneasiness, or a love of notoriety, or a longing for en- 
joyments, which would be unlawful at home. What has a lady to do 
out of doors when the fruit of her’ love lies in bed, craving its aliment 
from her bosom? What has she to do in the presence of a fop, while 
her lord wearied of his daily avocations, is companionless at the fire- 
side? But such questions are impolite—a Baron cannot in these times 
divorce his wife for going to the theatre. Marriages are now civil con- 
tracts, interpreted by the English rule of ‘cave at emptor’—that is, take 
care, buyer,—take care of the hot palm, the stretch of the gallopade, the 
gait of the melting waltz;—take care ofthat easy fair one, who rouges, 
flirts and goes to balls, else you will hug a ‘white devil’ to your arms, 
who after marriage will tell you—“we are one in name, but two in com- 
pany, interest and affections.” “Lady,” you will hear an European 
Lord gape, “where did you pass the night?” “You are ill bred,” re- 
plieth my lady, “to ask that question.” “Ah, had a little devil on two 
sticks unroofed the palace of a certain Dukethat night, would not my 
Lord have burst with indignation? This, too, would have been impolite! 
Methinks he would have shrugged his shoulders and exclaimed ‘N’im. 
porte!” Had I the power, I would add another commandment to the 
decalogue, and should be this,—wives goto bed with the fowls and rise 
with them! The observance of this precept would lop off one half of 
the ills ofthe female heart. For when her domestic idols are neglect- 
ed, or she permits them to mould in her absence, there is no artist can 
burnish them. She will presently have no wish to bend the knee to 
them, atter the infidelity of the strange temples she has visited, shall 
have crept into her affections. 

I have a story so much in keeping with the tendency of what is called 
fashionable society, that I must tell it. 

My story isof a married pair,—both young,—both beautiful,—both 
rich; but neither of the same temper and taste. The gentleman was 
fond of reading Lucretius and hearing music at home; the lady petted 
a monkey, and loved the theatre. The gentleman read until dark, 
then sought the conversation of his wife; she visited from night-fall un- 
til two o’clock in the morning. ‘The gentleman was up by daylight 
in his study; she breakfasted at twelve. He began to look discontent- 
ed; she was happy. He hinted at her late hours; she put on a most 
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killing smile of ignorance. She returned home and fondled the monkey 
the first thing she did—at this he grieved, but was too proud to speak 
of it. He assumed an indifference he did not feel. He tried to smile 
and even laugh; but there was a something in his feverish manner, 
which showed all was noi peace within. At length the hour came,— 
the hour of his ruined hopes! 

He had been walking inthe garden; the pretty flowers and _ their 
balmy odors softened his senses;—the gay birds were billing and toying 
and chirping with delight; this too, re-opened the springs of his affection. 
He thought of his beautiful wife,—of the moment when confiding and 
blushing, she pledged ber faith to his, and’ came with all her budding 
sweetness to his arms. He picked a nosegay, with the intention glit- 
tering in his eyes, of having it placed in that bosom where he_ had gar- 
nered up his hopes. He walked quickly to the house,—and entering 
the room, what did he see? the monkey tearing up his Lucretius, 
and his wife laughing immoderately. He could not contain himself, and 
killed this rival of his affections,—he that masticated but could not di- 
gest his favorite author. Flying out of the room, he walked inthe 
streets, and endeavored tocalm his temper. There he meta friend, who 
in early life had been his boon companion. They chatted, walked 
arm in arm, told over their college pranks, and got in fine spirits. The 
were now passing a hotel—*Let us take refreshments, William,” said 
his friend, “as tea time is over.” “Agreed,” said the other. And 
they went in, drank wine, andsat down. Aftera while William return- 
ed the compliment, and they drank again. 

They parted at alate hour. William returned home,—his wife was 
there, forbidding and cold through the night. In the morning both of 
them rose with burning temples. The early kiss, that sure sign of un- 
abated affection, was sought by neither. The look,—that look between 
timidity and familiarity, between the concealed wish and the coy blush, 
denoting a mystery, except to two hearts thrilling and burning with con- 
nubial love,—was shivering and averted. The whole day was to him 
one of morbid silence. He attempted to read, and hurried over pages 
without comprehending a word. ‘The evening came,—he walked out,— 
he felt that he was unhappy,—that his home was not what it had been. 
He passed the same hotel,—his friend hailed,—he walked in and stayed 
even later than the night before. He returned home,—there was noth- 
ing to cheer him,—no ready welcome,—no smiles,—no sweet fondling! 

I need not detail the particulars of this domestic rupture. William 
soon lost allrelish for home. His poor wife conciliated too late; her 
supposed unkindness had now possessed him. She resorted to the most 
insinuating guiles,—she wept her eyes sore, and he was the last person 
to notice them. His health declined; the ruddy hue of his cheeks fa- 
ded; the blood settled in his eyes and his hands trembled! Night after 
night he passed in the company of wassailers, and ultimately became a 
hanger-on at the bar-rooms. 

One stormy night he had drunk to excess. Amid the noise of the 
elements and the electrical fires that lit up the haggard countenances 
of his vicious friends, there sat this once exeellent young man _ besotted, 
and uttering the profanest language. Could he have seen his degrada. 
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tion,—but he,—drink took away the pride of his nature and he could 
not see! 

He left the room staggering,—a sickness came overhim. He now 
went forward; the rain beat in his face and the keen wind penetrated 
his heart. It was pitchy dark and he lost his way; until coming toa 
piece of land covered with water, he fell in. He raised himself, reeled 
and fellagain. He now supported himselfon his hands, with his face 
turned to heaven, and ob his look of horror! Supplication and ghastly 
sickness mingled together! ‘The tide was rising; it came towards his 
lips like a slow but mortal disease creeping on the heart. His senses 
were now vivid, and his body without strength. Poor wretch, he strove 
to rise and could not. His arms became weaker and weaker, and gra- 
dually gave way under him until he sank beneath the waters. With 
an effort of despair he stood erect,—his eyes bursting from their sockets, 
his teeth chattering and his limbs convulsed. “Help,” he cried,—a 
noise was heard,—it was the muttering tide. He called on his wife,— 
his friends,—on God,—but God was every where else! He could stand 
no longer, and fell. The water gurgled in his throat,—hoarse and 
supplicating whispers bubbled up,—his hands were clinched and thrown 
on high,—he struggled and sank,—the foam rose above him, and then 
with one shiver of his frame, all was silent as his own pulse! 

The stars now shot out,—light was inthe skies,—pleasant airs breath- 
ed along; but there lay the body cold and stiff, a sad memorial of that 
ruin, which sometimes arises from domestic inquietude! 





TO MY BIBLE. 


My Bible! oh how sweet the hour, 
When I can read thee, line by line! 
Thou Holy Book! alone hast power 
To raise my thoughts to things divine. 


When earthly joys can please no more, 
When human words no longer calm— 
To thee I fly—for thou can’st pour 
Upen my heart soft comfort’s balm. 


If langour weigh my spirit down, 
Thy heavenly fire my zeal renews— 

If from my soul bright hopes have flown, 
Thou show’st the path that I should choose. 


If faith grow weak, or love decay, 

Thy truths once more can make them glow; 
If on my road 1 miss my way, 

Thy pages tell me how to go. 


Oh, be my guide thro’ life, my Book! 
Do thou prepare me how to die— 

Teach me beyond the grave to look 
And seek my home above the sky. 


Let others then, in earthly pride, 
The learning of the world pursue ; 
Task to Heaven no surer guide, 
I draw my hopes, dear Book! from you. 


Charleston, 1837. M. 
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WAYSIDE WANDERING. 


I set off with my family a few days ago, taking the road from Mid- 
way,* towards Orangeburgh Village. There had been a heavy rain 
the night before, and, in a country like the greater part of Barnwell 
and Orangeburzh districts, it need scarcely be said that the track was 
sloppy and bad enough. We had not well gone from Midway, before 
we overtook two men on foot, whose appearance differed in many re- 
spects from that of the natives. They were evidently foreigners, and, 
I thought, Germans. Their blue eyes and light hair, fair complexions, 
and general modesty of demeanor, were in favor of this conjecture; 
and they carried on their backs, each, a sort of wallet—not a knap- 
sack, though about the size of one;—which was compact and square, 
and seemed to have a solid frame of wood witbin it. It might have 
contained clothes and provisions for aught I know, but I thought it in- 
tended for other purposes. In short I conjectured the pedestrians to 
be naturalists. Their baggage seemed to be cases for insects, birds, 
and, perhaps, reptiles. ‘hey did seem altogether calculated for the 
toils they had undertaken. There was a daintiness in their movements 
over the muddy places along the road, which proved them to be unac- 
customed to much wandering in a country like ours, and to the tasks 
of a laborious employment. At first, it surprised me to see men on 
foot, evidently travellers, so careful of their footsteps; and I passed 
them by with a nod, without any other thought than this at the mo- 
ment of passing them. I had not gone a hundred yards, however, 
before the difficulties of my own route opened before me; and I then 
thought of the poor pedestrians. A broad sheet of water lay in my 
path, extending nearly the eighth of a mile, and breast deep, almost at 
every step, for the horses. How were these poor travellers, who had 
been picking their way with all the niceness, if not the dexterity of 
a dancing master—how were they to get along? There was no 
rounding the obstruction—the water was that of the swamp of South 
Edisto, and it ran and spread, like a New York speculation, in every 
possible direction, and with a not much more solid basis. My conscience 
reproached me as I thought of their difficulties. [I should have recol- 
lected this water, of the existence of which | very well knew, while 
passing these poor foreigners, and given them a lift over it, which I 
might easily have done, by taking one of them behind, and the other 
on the forward seat of the carriage. At least, by a few words, I 
might have prepared them for the sort of road over which they were 
to travel. They evidently knew but little of it, or they would not 
have picked their steps so cautiously along, while on a road so much 
superior to that which was now before them. While I reproved myself 
for my neglect, I was consoled by the thought (and the source of consola- 
tion was certainly a strange one) that the lake through which they were 
now forced to wade, was but a beginning of their toils. In the next 








* Midway—a small station on the Rail Road line, about 70 miles from Charles. 
ton. It contains but two or three families, as many stores, and is stationary. 
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ten miles lay a dozen, many of which were of far greater magnitude; 
and no portion of that distance half so good as the path on which I had 
encountered them. I could only have carried them over one lake or 
two, for my route was different from theirs; and, sooner or later they 
must have come to the tug and trial, and perhaps the sooner the better. 
Such was the sort of philosophy, with which I salved my conscience, 
though it is one which I would by no means recommend for general 
adoption. Besides, I farther reflected that, as these men were natural. 
ists, they ceuld only pursue their way and profession on foot, and with 
this reflection, I became wonderfully reconciled to my ew post facto ar- 
guments. Having, like modern philosophers, in general, assumed my 
premises, my conclusions were natural enough, and I dismissed, like a 
good christian, all farther care about the naturalists from my mind the 
moment after. 

It was Sunday, and our foreigners were not the only personages 
abroad. ‘The roads were covered with negroes, as usual, on their way 
to meeting. It may be supposed that they fared no better than the 
naturalists. ‘They had this advantage over them, however—they had 
experience in their walks of life—and, since “use doth breed a habit 
in a man,” the mud and water through which they made their way, 
Sunday after Sunday, had become almost essential to the creation of a 
proper interest in their weekly progress. Besides, they were better 
prepared than our inexperienced way-farers. Cudjo and Cuffee, Sukey 
and Dinah, are not so green, nor so deficient in “sabby” as to plunge, 
without fitting preparation, through the wilderness of mud and water, 
which are so commonly before them. No!—they garb themselves for 
the adventure. ‘The common field, or working dress, is carefully kept 
on, when the ways are bad; though they all have Sunday clothes, 
These they studiously wrap up securely ina bundle which they carry 
upon their shoulders, and sometimes, when they ford deep water, upon 
their heads. As they approach the church, they steal off into the 
bushes, discard the muddied garments, hide them in a hollow, don the 
holiday suit, and appear among their brethren as trim and tidy as if 
they had travelled all the way in their master’s carriage. Nor is this 
sort of travelling policy confined to the negroes only. The practice is 
common with the poorer classes of whites, and] have more than 
once had the extreme felicity of coming suddenly in sight of a buxom 
country lass, going through her partial ablutions, knee deep, in a run- 
ning branch. It is needless to say, that in all such cases, she has usu- 
ally been the more frightened of the two. 

It is surprising what travellers, our negroes are, and particularly by 
night. The darkness is no obstruction. They drive, generally, quite 
as well by night as by day; and when in pursuit of their own enjoy- 
ment, nothing short of a broken leg can possibly stop them. Fever 
will not often do it. On Saturday they get their passes, leave the 
plantation on the same night—the next day may be found at a planta. 
tion twenty miles off, and they will be back to work by sunrise on Mon- 
day morning. This too is all done on foot—through sands and swamps, 
in which a horse travels fairly if he goes three or four miles an hour. 
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It is true the planter sometimes discovers on a Monday morning that 
a favorite nag is ailing, and though he suspects that Tom, or Dick, or 
Harry, had been riding him all night, it is very seldom that he is able 
to catch either of these worthies upon his crupper, unless in the legiti- 
mate prosecution of his own business. They all ride too well for de- 
tection. 

But I soon ceased to give any thought to the.pedestrians I momently 
encountered; and my mind very naturally turned from them to the 
road over which they toiled. Its difficulties were increasing at every 
step before my own path; and what with the depth and tenacity of the 
mire into which the horses continued to sink, the deep water through 
which they had to drawa heavy vehicle and tolerably heavy toad, their 
difficulties were keeping full pace with my own thoughts, and they 
were soon in as bad, if not a worse condition than our pedestrians. I 
became wonderfully patriotic as our labors increased and our risks be- 
gan to accumulate; and vented my indignation in no measured lan. 
guage at the manner in which our roads are made, and at the worse 
than idle manner in which it is attempted, every now and then, to re- 
pair them;. and I could not help thinking harshly, and commenting (per- 
haps unjustly) upon the doubtful policy, which our local government 
pursues in many respects in connection with this part of its regulations. 
If, instead of militia duties—the requisitions of which call a poor man 
sometimes forty miles for a parade, in which he is but the member of 
a pageant, the pomp of which he does not enjoy, and the licentiousness 
of which is very apt to send him home to his family drunk, and convert 
an otherwise industrious farmer into a quarrelsome and gouging repro- 
bate,—the same time were to be employed, under proper direction, in 
making good roads for the accommodation of the people at large, and 
for the easy performance of that noble animal, the horse; the State 
would be greatly benefitted in two substantial respects;—the comfort of 
her citizens would be promoted, and their morals greatly benefitted and 
elevated. Perhaps the improvement of our roads and bridges in gene- 
ral, would have been a wiser mode of appropriating our portion of the 
distribution money under the late act of Congress, than in speculating 
in rail road stock upon it. No government,—none such as ours,— 
should speculate with the public money. If there be a surplus fund in 
the treasury, its appropriation should be to certain improvements, not to 
those which are visionary and conjectural. It should be applied to pub- 
lic buildings, public bridges, to the improvement of the schools, to the 
encouragement of the arts; and a nation, ora State, like ours, should 
especially avoid that. gambling propensity which is too much the be- 
setting sin of our people; and one which is leading~-us to a total disre- 
gard of all the social virtues, as it has already contributed to the 
decay and desuetude of many of those which are national. (I say 
nothing now of the pecuniary distresses of our country, which have, 
sprung also from this most fruitful source of evil.) There is some- 
thing exceedingly idle in the appropriation of mongy by a State, to a 
rail road speculation, while toll-bridges are still suitered to exact their 
petty perquisites along its great and public thorough-fares. Still more 
idle is it to squander money in such a fashion, when our public buildings 
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are erected upon a scale not less inconvenient than mean. There is 
another strong objection to a government mingling m such specula- 
tions, since the encouragement by a State of any one branch of busi- 
ness, prevailing among its people, is very apt to trench more or less 
upon the profits and the success of others. Here, a State exhibits a 
preference to one class of adventurers over another; and steamboat 
companies and stage proprietors may reasonably complain of a pre- 
ference shown to a speculation, the results of which are doubtful, and 
the aim of which, like their own, is yet likely to operate to their injury. 

But whether we appropriate money to these purposes or not, we 
certainly appropriate no small amount of our popular labor to them. 
By law, the overseers of the roads in all parts of the State are permit- 
ted to call forth the hands of every owner, at certain times, and for a 
certain period, for the purpose of making new roads, or repairing old 
ones. ‘There is also a property tax, in addition, which is religiously 
assessed and rigorously collected; and on some roads,1 am told, which 
are in least repair, the commissioners have a funded capital out at in- 
terest. The building of roads and their repairs, when attempted, are 
usually done in the most slovenly and superficial manner. One half 
of our roads are such as Tom Moore describes in his journey through 
Virginia—they are mere bogs or holes, ruts or ridges—all is irregu- 
lar, rough, disjointed, badly conceived and worse executed. If a 
bridge is to be thrown over a water sluice, it is laid so low that a fresh- 
et, in half the number of instances, carries away the boards, which are 
seldom fastened down; or, perhaps, the sleepers, which are scarcely 
more secure; and the risk of life and property is increased to an alarm- 
ing extent with every gust of wind or sudden accumulation of water. 
In my progress such was the case. At “Cannon’s Bridge” which lies 
ona much travelled route,—for a large section of country, the only 
leading and direct route to the seat of government,—I was compelled, 
on -his occasion, as on several others, to descend, and with my servants, 
put the smaller bridges in repair. The freshet of the night before 
had washed the poles out from their fastenings, and they floated in all 
directions from the little bridges which are thrown over the various 
sluices that skirtthe river. For more than an hour, knee deep all the 
while in water, were we compelled to toil in this manner; and, at 
length, had to drive over a mere scaffold, which was all the time in 
motion, at the imminent risk of breaking the legs of our horses and our 
own necks. ‘The causeway leading to the river is filled with these 
little bridges, most of which, if not in the same condition, were then, 
and are most usually, out of repair, full of holes, and of very uncertain 
strength. The track of the causeway is so narrow that but a single 
vehicle can move over it at a time; and this, by the way, is a fair sam- 
ple of most of our causeways, many of which are of such length that 
vehicles from opposite quarters may enter upon them at the same mo- 
ment, and find themselves opposed to each other in the middle, without 
any alternative but a bog or a river on each hand, into which, one them 
must certainly plunge at all hazards. ‘This is shocking, and discred- 
itable to the government under which it occurs; and would be assumed 
by strangers as a conclusive proof of the barbarousness of our peo- 
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ple, or the meanness of our institutions. Why should we buy stock in 
idle speculations, which will scarcely yield any thing but labor and 
disquiet to their projectors, when such is the case? Here is a legiti- 
mate object for the expenditure of our money. Our bridges should 
be free and frequent. They should be massive, and made of en- 
during materials. Our causeways, not only for security and comfort, 
but ‘actually for cheapness, should be made, at least of double-track- 
width, high, and beyond the influences of any freshet. When we have 
done this, we shall discover that we have made not only the most _pro- 
per, but the most profitable use of our surplus money; but, indeed, we 
have no surplus money while these things remain to be done; and that 
these should be leading objects of national and State contemplation, I 
assume to be beyond dispute. Ican conceive of no more conclusive 
testimony in favor of the civilization of a people, than a good police, a 
road uninfested by highwaymen, clean, dry, broad and regular,— 
bridges the very first glance at which, impress you with an idea of so- 
lidity—public buildings upon the same plan, and a general air of com- 
pactness and completeness in the aspect of all our public works. 

There is something radically wrong in the present plan of construct- 
ing public works and buildings, and in none more than the erection of 
roads and bridges. Men not exceeding forty years of age should be 
the overseers generally. They might be chosen even younger. They 
never should be older. Young men are active and enthusiastic, in their 
performances, and the sooner we impose tasks upon the young, the 
more apt are we to give them strength and reflection. This, however, 
has not often been the faith, in our country; and it has been still less 
frequently the practice. We have kept old men in office, in all de- 
partments, many of whom are incompetent, if not absolute idiots. 
We ring the changes upon certain sets of names, as if “Sparta had not 
three hundred as good citizens as they:”—and, such is the love of 
place and power among us, that these aged incumbents will hang about 
the neck of public office, and hold on to its rewards and honors, until 
the “crack of doom,” if you will let them. You seldom see them ex- 
hibit that grace of character, which would prompt them at a proper 
season to withdraw from offices the duties of which they cannot ade- 
quately discharge; and yield the place to younger men, who, as they 
are to succeed them in life, should commence the practice of those 
duties, in the life time of their fathers, which would else fall upon their 
shoulders without giving them time for preparation. An overseer of 
the road should be salaried, and he should therefore be chosen with re- 
ference to his abilities, his industry, his integrity. ‘These offices should 
not be mere legislative compliments. Their holders have positive and 
serious duties to perform, and these duties can seldom or never be per- 
formed unless the incumbent is salaried. He should ride at certain pe- 
riods over every part of the district which is assigned him for ’ten- 
dance; and his neglect should be punishable by fine and forfeiture, and 
recoverable for the State, before justices and freeholders in the road 
district over which he presides. . 

In the construction of roads, a little reflection would prompt us to 
discard the corduroy system in most cases, as a bonebreaking and inef- 
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ficient means of making or repairing highways. The best road is al- 
ways that which has a ridge running along with it, and through its cen- 
tre;—and why? Because of the ready facility with which the water 
runs off on either hand. Where nature has not given us this ridge, art 
should supply its place; and every causeway should have its ridge or 
back-bone, sufficiently high in the centre to throw the water off from its 
sides. The principle isan exceedingly simple one, and quite at vari- 
ance with that of the cross-poles, or corduroy; between the intersitces of 
which, holes are continually forming, in which the water lodges and 
accumulates, and which finally undermines and detaches the poles, which 
are gradually washed up and driven out oftheir places. A goodly-sized 
pine felled and cut to lie parallel with the course ofthe road, adzed to a 
level at the top, and eased off, by a smaller stick on either side will give 
the desired inclination; and up to this ridge, let the mud and earth be 
thrown from good ditches which should form the margin of the road, 
and be always kept open. Indeed, after the road is once built upon 
such a plan, all that will then be required to maintain it in repair, will 
be to keep open the ditches. ‘The earth thrown up from them after 
any very heavy freshet will suffice; and even this, if the road be substan- 
tially made at first, will be found unnecessary. 

These little items, however, will readily suggest themselves to an 
overseer, who has youth, and who is not wedded to the old notion of car- 
rying his meal in one end of the bag, and a heavy rock inthe other. A 
man who has reached forty-five vears of age is a foe, most generally, 
to all innovation, and consequently, to many new truths, and some impor- 
tantimprovements. ‘To be a good road overseer, a man must not be 
too self-assured,—he must thmk upon the matter immediately before 
him, and adopt remedies according to the peculiar nature of defects. 
This, he will never do, unless he is paid. A salaried man is your best 
patriot; and the people have then a perfect right to his patriotism. 

The indifference to our roads, bridges and ferries, is not, however, 
confined only to such works as these. It extends to the dwellings of 
our people. ‘These, show evidences of national slovenliness which re- 
quires amendment. Our government must set an example in its own 
proceedings, and strive to correct the errors of its people. For this 
purpose was it formed. Let the government buildings be massive, no- 
ble, and built after designs which do not mock Vitruvius and bid defi- 
ance to Sir Godfrey, and I will lay an ace that it has its effect upon the 
private dwellings of our people. Perhaps too,—and it is not too much 
to assert, that if a more enduring plan of building our private dwellings, 
and of completing the circle of our social and domestic comforts, had 
hitherto existed in our State, we should not have had so many thousands 
of our people seduced by the slang and poisonous lies of land specula- 
tors, to fly from plantations which proper management would have 
made prosperous, to dissipate their money, get their eyes gouged 
out, and lay their bones, in the rank and money-yielding regions 
of the West. This last consideration, unhappily, would seem 
sufficient to compensate for ever privation of society, every par- 
ting of friends and families, every risk of life, and all that scorn of the 
ties which binds man to humanity, which is daily shown in those wild 
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and winning regions. Weshould neglect no influence which may alter 
this state of things. Let us build the family mansion of enduring mate- 
rials, store it with various objects to move the affections-and to prompt 
and enliven the fancy,—make home a place in which a pure and superior 
worship will always be tound, and in which, if it be truly loved by man, 
God himself will forevermore delight to dwell. 


A WANDERER. 





R. J. 
A MEMORIAL. 


Thine was the spirit of the dove—thou hast 

Her heavenward pinion now;-—and, cleaving far 

The dark clouds which had wrapp’d thee, thou hast gone 
Into thy native atmosphere of light, 

Without one speck of earth upon thy wing. 


As one, who, from a dark and toilsome way 
Emerges into light, and sees above, 

The bright blue sky, and feels the generous air 
Inviting and assuring,—so hast thou, 

Fair spirit, passed the narrow ordeal through,— 
Surmounted all the rocks, o’ercome the heights, 
And through the twining thickets that kept back, 
Hast gone in triumph, with unloitering feet. 

And the reward is thine. Thine eye beholds 
The blessed path before thee. The blue sky, 
Drawn wide, like some rich curtain that conceal’d 
A richer presence, opens,—and within, 

Joint heirs of grace with thee, myriads of forms 
All lustrous in their white, beckon thee on 

To thy blest home and high inheritance. 





STANZAS. 


Come to my heavy eyes, oh sleep, 
Nor thus deny the wearied sense, 

O’erborne by thought and vigil deep, 
And vainly seeking recompense. 


As one who toils from day to day, 

A languid wretch who hates the sun, 
Unbless’d by one benignant ray, 

To cheer him when his work is done;— 


Oh, coldly stern, the moveless shrine, 

To which my pray’r and hopes are given;— 
Strange! that such pride should be divine, 

That such a heart should spring from heaven. 




















FROM OUR ARM CHAIR. 





Hauw’s Scutoss Hainretp.—There is one remark, and one only, that we think 
it necessary to make after the perusal of this book; and that has reference rather 
to its writer than itself. He is a very peevish and certainly a most unamiable per- 
son. His “bullism” is most thickheaded and horned, amounting in some cases 
to the inveteracy of disease. He is never entirely pleased or satisfied with any 
thing. Heistoo English not to complain of something, and his troubles are gene- 
rally of a very petty and insignificant character. If he grumbled in America be- 
cause of the want of silver forks, he growlsin Styria abovt his tea and toast and 
tea-equipage. A bedridden old lady invites him to her castle, and gives him carte 
blanche in every thing. But this does not satisfy him unless he can also declare 
who shall be her companions. He meets a couple of young ladies, her friends, in 
the Castle; and these he calls the “rival guests.” One of them is young and writes 
English verses, and his dread that she will recite them, is the topic of unreasona- 
ble lamentation through half a dozen pages. An amiable man like Sir Walter 
Scott, would have listened to the verses, and smiled, where he could not have ap- 
proved, and counselled where he might have condemned. Basil Hall is not con- 
tent until he gets the young ladies out of the house. Next comes another lady,— 
an old one,—whom he styles ‘abore.’ She is talkative and intrusive, like many 
other old ladies, whom polite gentlemen are compelled to tolerate. He absolutely 
makes it a condition with his bedridden host that this talkative old lady shall be 
expelled,—and expelled she is, in the most unequivocal manner. There is hard- 
ly a chapter of the work in which he does not exhibit a querulous, unamiable fret- 
tulness at some unhappy subject or other; and where wiser and better men would 
have borne the annoyance with grace and temper, he frets like a prisoned school. 
boy, and declaims upon the evil like an West Indiaman with the gout in his great 
toe. The book has very little merit. The author seems to have quartered himself 
entirely upon the oldlady. UHe tells us very little of the surrounding country and 
people,—probably, he reserves these matters for anothervolume. There is an air 
of book making about the whole performance, and though some portions of the 
Countess of Purgstall’s life are interesting enough to have filled a chapter, there 
is quite too little of itto make avolume. Some criticisms, and occasionally some 
harsh censures, have been bestowed upon Captain Hall, on account of his introduc. 
tion into this volume of certain graceful verses from the pen of Mr. Wilde, of 
Georgia; but there was really no occasion for censure. Neither the Captain, nor 
the Countess is obnoxious to the charge of plagiarism. She simply shows him 
the verses which she says illustrate her life,—she does not say that she wrote them; 
and he only conjectures it,—an innocent mistake, into which, the best read littera- 
teur might very readily fall. There are other offences which he might not so 
readily answer,—offences against good taste, a proper consideration of the claims 
of others, arid an undue feeling of the amour propre. Captain Hall is scarcely a 
Chesterfield,—certainly not, ifhe does not get his tea. 

Since penning the above, we have met with a notice ofthe same veritable book, 
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written by the Baron Von Manian dieiasialh: the first orientalist in Europe, Aulic 
Counsellor to the Emperor of Austria, and among the most celebrated literary 
and scientific characters of the age, being distinguished both as a poet and a his- 
torian. It was translated from one of the German periodicals for the New-York 
American, whence we copy it, in order to show our readers in what estimation 
Captain Basil is held by an eminent German scholar. We give the article entire. 


“On Captain Hall’s Book ‘Schloss Hainfeld’—If I had not been for more 
than thirty years the friend of the late Count and Countess Purgstall; if I had not 
been the first and the immediate cause of the invitation of Captain Hall to Hain- 
feld Castle; and if during his seven months’ residence there I had not been fre- 
quently called upon by him to execute the most triflmg commissions; if after the 
death of the Countess he had not been during three weeks my guest at the Castle, 
I might affect to be as ignorant of him as he does of me in his lately published 
book, entitled Schloss Hainfeld; but as I was in constant communication with 
Capt. Hall during the whole time of his residence at Hainfeld; asI was during 
three and thirty years the confidential! friend of the late Countess, and repeatedly 
acknowledged as such by Captain Hall in his letters to me,* and as such I re- 
ceived from him a special messenger to inform me of her being in imminent dan- 
ger, and as her heir and chief mourner I superintended her funeral, I am not, in- 
deed, obliged to pass judgment on the merits or demerits of that book, (which I 
leave to others to do,) but I am bound to contradict some untruths which I cannot 
pass over unnoticed, and to set in their proper light the facts which he has de- 
signedly misrepresented i in his book. 

At the very beginning, where he says that about the end of April, being at Al- 
bano, he received through the Countess Rzewnska, (whom he calls his friend with 
the unpronounceable name,) a message with an invitation from the Countess Purg- 
stall, he asserts what is not true. ‘The fact is this:—As early as February, the 
Countess Rosalia Rzewnska wrote to me from Rome that the Halls, who were 
there, intended to spend the next winter in Vienna. For many years before, in 
order to enliven as much as was in my power the melancholy solitude of- my de- 
parted friend, I had been in the habit of addressing tu her all those of her coun- 
tryment who passed through Styria, and who [ thought might be agreeable to her. 
I remembered that one day, many years before, I had read in the library at Hain- 
feld a treatise on Gothic architecture by Sir James Hall, and she had then told me 
that he had been one of the friends of her youth. Ithen, without letting the 
Countess Purgstall know any thing of it, wrote to the Countess Rzewnska, and 
requested her to inquire whether Captain Hall was related to the author of that 
book, and in that case she might, without laying much stress upon it, propose to 
him, in my name, to visit the Countess at Hainfield, on his way to Vienna; as- 
suring him that he would be well received. The Countess Rzewnska answered 
me by return of mail, that she could not execute my commission, as the Halls 
were no longer at Rome (she thought they had proceeded further.) A month af- 
terwards she wrote to me from Rome, that on returning from her trip to Naples, she 
had by mere accident met the Halls at Albano, as they were changing horses; 
that she had complied with my request, that Capt. Hall was the son of the author 
of the treatise on Gothic Architecture, and that she enclosed two letters from him, 
one addressed to me and the other to Countess Purgstall. Ireceived that letter 
with the enclosures about the end of April, and on the 29th I forwarded that to the 
Countess, whom I then informed for the first time of Captain Hall’s having been 


* On the a5th of Debeeaty, aieunias five pe betes the death of the Countess) 
he wrote to me as follows:—“I wish from my heart that you were nearer to her, 
for you are her only friend, at all events her best friend; but you are too far off 
to assist her in her daily wants.” The original of-this letter is deposited in the 
collection of autographs in the Imperial library. 


+The Countess was a Scotch woman. She wassister to the wife of the late 


celebrated Dugald Stewart, and had been in her youth, an intimate friend of Sir 
Walter Scott, 
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at Rome; and ofthe proposition [ had made to him through the Countess Rzewn- 
ska; for, in case Capt. Hall had not been related to her friend, or had not chosen to 
take Hainfeld on his way to Vienna, 1 did not wish to feed her with vain hopes, or 
deprive her of the pleasure of surprise. The two letters of Capt. Hall and that of 
the Countess Rzewnska, must still be found at Hainfeld, unless after the death of 
the Countess Purgstall, they were burnt by Capt. Hall, according to her wish, with 
the rest of her English correspondence. Iarrived, alas! too late, although I was 
in my postchaise an hour after the messenger informed me of the Countess’s being 
in dangerofdeath. On the 10th of May, she answered me as follows:—*‘Y our let- 
ter contains indeed much business, all happily executed. Iam deep, deep, in your 
debt, and must so continue till the pay-day arrives; but you have spoiled me; I am 
every moment accustomed to your goodness. Countess R. says only what all that 
know you in the very least allow, but Iam ina very different situation. Your 
friendship is more than life to me; it alone keeps my soul and body together. I 
shall write to Capt. Hall assoon as I have closed this; Ican say nothing to entice 
him into this solitude, except that I have prayed you, which I am now doing, to 
meet him here; and that, I think, is a sufficient inducement for him to travel over 
half Europe.”* Thus, the first letter of the Countess to Capt. Hall, was written 
through my interference, and through that only, while she, before I sent her his 
two letters, one directed to her, and‘one to me, had not the least knowledge of his 
sojourn at Rome, nor of his intended journey to Vienna. The date of the 7th May, 
given in Capt. Hall’s book as that of her letter to him, is false; she only wrote to 
him on the 10th of that month; after she had received my letter. of the 29h of 
April. 

In the beginning of October I arrived at Hainfeld, and introduced Captain Hall 
and his family, who had waited my arrival at some place in the vicinity. We went 
first together to Rieggensburgh; 1 accompanied him to the funeral chapel of the 
Purgstall family in the Church of that place, where I shewed him the altar with 
the picture of St. Wenceslaus, painted by Kraft, and in the Church on a side altar 
that of St. Florian, presented by the departed Countess. The latter, not being in- 
tended for the Chapel, but for a village congregation, was, of course, not executed 
by an eminent painter, like Kraft, but by one of those who try to produce effect by 
means of glaring colors. On this, Capt. Hall indulges his spleen, and says, ‘that 
the Saint with a bucket in his hand, extinguishes the flames of a burning village.” 
This is not true, and Capt. Hall knows it not to be true: for in the Church I made 
him remark that St. Florian did not here, as in the common pictures made of him, 
extinguish the fire himself with a bucket; but was kneeling in prayer in the midst - 
of a thunder storm, the lightning of which had set a house on fire, which the rain 
falling from the clouds was extinguishing. I told him that this suggestion had 
been made by me to the painter, and was approved of by all the ecclesiastics to 
whom I had communicated it, as not only conformable to good taste, but to the 
purer Christian doctrine, as the Saint did not himself extinguish the fire, but ob- 
tained from God by his prayers that it should be extinguished; I told him, more. 
over, how much trouble it had cost me to persuade the painter to make the flames 
blaze out brightly, so that the peasants might distinctly see them, which I could not 
make him understand; he was afraid lest the fire should destroy the effect of the 
fine red mantle of St. Flerian. laccompanied the Captain and his family to the 
neighboring Castles of Gleichenberg and Bertholdsstein, which he represents as 
Steinberg Castle! and also to St. Gothard; on this occasion he wondered that the 
Countess pretended to have heard of the battle which was fought there against the 
Turks in 1665 (1664); she might well have supposed that he,as an English histo- 
rian, had, at least, read the classical work of Knolles. But Captain Hall, notwith- 
standing the seven months’ residence at Hainfeld, his constant intercourse with 
the departed Countess, and the present she made to him of the DeukmaAlt publish- 





* The original of this letter is also deposited in the collection of autographs in 
the imperial Library. 


+ Deukmahl auf das Grab, §-c.—A monument on the tomb of the two last Counts 
of Purgstall, erected to their memory by their friend Joseph von Hammer, Vienna, 
1°21. Capt. Hall mentions this work (without naming the author) as published 
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ed by me, is quite as little conversant with the history of the house of Purgstall, 
asin thatot Turkey. He says that Rieggersberg has Leen for centuries the resi- 
dence of that house, while it was only in the 17th century that they removed into 
it through the Baronness Catharine Gallerinn. He does not blush to say, when 
speaking of the then condition of the furniture at Rieggersberg, that it may seem 
that “it has passed from higher into inferior hands;” these expressions, as well as 
the falsehoods which he coarsely utters against the Austrian government; the pre- 
tended miscarriages at two different times, through the Austrian Post Office of 4 
letter written by Sir Walter Scott, others may if they please, notice otherwise than 
by deserved contempt; I confine myself here, to those untruths which concern 
me personally, the Castle of Hainfield, and my lamented friend the Countess Purg.- 
stall. 

In his description of the disorder which reigned among the things, which, 
for convenience of the Countess were placed on the bed to which she had been 
three years confined, Captain Hall speaks of pyramids of undocketted letters, 
and not unfre quently, of letters unopened, of bills and accounts of all sorts, and 
of concealed bags of silver. All this is pure invention; for if there had been 
several bags of silver concealed in the bed here and there, one at least would have 
been found after the Countess’s death; but no such thing appeared, which the offi- 
cer whose duty it is to lock up and preserve property after death, may testify: as 
also that the whole tea equippage of the Countes was claimed by Captain Hall for 
his use during the prolonged residence of his sick nursery maid at the Castle, and 
until her recovery, and so was not locked up, but was left to his disposal. About 
as true as the story of the bags of silver, is his assertion that since the death of 
the last Count, no tree had been cut down about the castle; whereas the Countess 
always complained to me at every visit I made there, that a whole avenue of 
trees before the Castle had been cut down; and she complained most bitterly of 
the cutting duwn of seventy odd of the finest trees in the cleft near the Castle, 
called Kranichschlucht, although she had in my presence forbidden her servant 
Joseph, who was also her forester, to touch a single one of them. Some years 
before, this same Joseph, during the absence of the Countess, and without her 
knowledge, had caused a tree near the little spring, the finest in the vicinity of the 
Castle, to be cut down, because a female guest of the Countess, whose counte- 
nance did not please him, was attached to it, and had taken it under her protection. 
This servant, who, of course, was all in all, since the Countess had but one 
domestic, is the hero of Captain Hall’s book, and it is difficult to find out whether 
he raises him up to himself as his protege, or sinks himself down to hislevel. He 
speaks of this servant more than seventy times, as butler, major-domo, master of 
ceremonies, master of revels, master of all work, as every thing but a forester, 
which was his proper station in the family, in which capacity this honest fellow, 
as Captain Hall calls him, caused to be cut down the finest trees in the neighbor- 
hood of the Castle. 

The Countess, who was very capable of estimating this man’s services, as well 
as the ample emoluments that he received, (of which her letters bear full evi- 
dence,) was so ungrateful as to leave him, by her testament, a life annuity exceed- 
ing his former wages; therefore the Captain calls this an anomaly, ‘particularly 
in the case of wills,’ and makes known to the whole world that he had obtained 
from Lord Cranstoun a pension for his hero, equal to that left him by the Count. 
ess. This magnanimity of Capt. Hall, at the expense of Lord Cranstoun,-must 
be no less interesting to his readers than that list of the Countess’s household, 
with the ndmes and surnames of all the domestic servants down to the dairy maid, 
on whom he bestows immortality in his work, because, as he repeatedly mentions, 
they frequently called his little boy the young Count. 

The Countess had requested me to obtain for her guests, the honor of being 
presented to his Imperial and Royal Highness, the Archduke John, who was then 
at his vineyard at Marburg; but Capt. Hall wanted to take his wife with him, for 





by the Countess herself! in German! ‘ This,” says he, “is a work in German 
which the Countess had published.” Wasthere ever a more wilful perversion of 
truth? ° ° 
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which another application and permission was required. A messenger was sent 
by me to his Highness, who, in answer, graciously granted the permission asked 
for, adding that we should arrive at Marburg at noon, and that in the afternoon we 
might the better enjoy the views of the Archducal estate, which was at a league’s 
distance from the town. ‘This was sufficiently clear; Capt. Hall, however, com. 
ments at great length on the question, whether or not he and his wife were invited 
to dinner, without in the least noticing the person who conducted and introduced 
them, and returned home withthem. On my departure from Hainfeld, it was 
agreed that Capt. Hall should be in Vienna about the middle of November, and 
with that view I executed for him various commissions, among which were many 
very troublesome, as I, as well as the Countess had but one servant. I had to at- 
tend to the sending of letters, newspapers, books, writing paper, to the purchase 
of provisions, hire of lodgings, nay, even to errands to his tailor.* Nevertheless, 
Capt. Hall remained the whole winter at Hainfeld, and for the first time about the 
middle of March, when he spoke of his intended depariure, 1 requested him to 
stay over the equinox, as for several years the Countess’s illness had experienced 
a crisis at that time. 

Every time that I paid a visit to the Countess at Hainfeld, it Was agreed that as 
soon as she should appear to be in danger, a message should be sent to me through 
the Verwalter (the steward of the castle,) who should come on horseback to 
Hartberg by the shortest road. This was not done; Capt. Hall sent the messen- 
ger only on the day which preceded the death of the Countess, and when I ar- 
rived at Gratz, I c uld only obtain the necessary permission of the government, 
for the burial in the vault. Capt. Hall speaks of this permission given on the 
26th of March, and which I myself brought, as if it had been obtained through him. 
As the universal heir and chief mourner, | followed the funeral in mv carriage, in 
which I took Capt Hall and his wife. According to his representation it would 
seem that they alone satinit. He says thatin the procession, the clergy walked 
all the way fr.m the foot of the hill to the church, reciting prayers aloud and 
singing hymns. In this, as in many others of Mr. Hall’s assertions, there is not a 
word of truth. The clergy went with that procession praying in silence. He 
says that the English funeral service was read by him over the corpse, in the 
chapel ut the castle. This was done on my proposal; but he does not say that 
evely day, as long as the corpse remained in the chapel, a mass was said there. 
But, if we believe his hook, he did every thing for the Countess; he attended to 
every thing; he wishes the world to believe that he was the only friend, the only 
comforter of the poor abandoned Countess. He will have it believed, that it was 
her intention that the Captain and his family should remain at Hainfeld an indefi- 
nite time, and says that she sounded his nursery maid to that effect. If this really 
happened, it must have been only to find out whether the Captain really meant to 
remain an indefinite time under her roof; for, hospitable as she was, the Countess 
must at last have found that so many guests were burdensome, even in a financial 
point of view, as her numerous letters to me abundantly show. 

Capt. Hall knew very well that if I was not the only friend, I was the best 
friend of the Countess, and on every occasion aided her with my advice and per- 
sonal services} he acknowledges it in his letters to me; what then can be the rea- 
son of this ungrateful, malicious silence, and misrepresentation of the truth? Does 
he envy me the friendship that I enjoyed, and the name which I bear of the de- 
ceased Countess, to such a degree as to refuse me the honor of being mentioned 
in the book, of ‘a man so renowned all over the world,’ as he suffered the steward 
insultingly to call him? Whatever may be the reason, one thing is ®€crtain: the 
falsehoods and misrepresentations with which this book abounds, show the degree 
of credence which is to be given to the narrations of his past and future travels. 

HAMMER.PURGSTALL. 

P. S. What he says of the relations of the Countess with Sir Walter Scott, 

is partly as untrue as what has been above mentioned. She cannot possibly have 





* “Many thanks for your attention about the coat, which I have no doubt will 


be veiy good.” Captain Hall’s letter of the 25th of February, deposited with the 
rest in the Imperial library. 
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told him, that Rob Roy was the only one of his works which Sir Walter had not 
sentto her; as for fourteen years he neither wrote to her nor sent her any of his 


works; she only knew those that were lent to her by me, or some other of her 
friends.” 


me eee ee 
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Law or Copy-Rieut.—Our friend, the Editor of the Courier, is still disposed 
to continue his speculations on this subject, in reply to what we advanced in our 
last number. He labors hard to inwulve us in inconsistencies of which we 
are not guilty, and by the vehemence of his effort to mystify what is per- 
fectly pluin, proves that he is engaged in u desperate attempt. We had as- 
serted thata certain claim was gratuitous, valueless, worth nothing, and again that 
it was founded on insufficient grounds. Our friend thinks that he perceives an 
inconsistency here,—that he has us fairly upon the hip; but how dues he convict 
us of inconsistency? Why, we had said that the same claim was a fair one, but 
yet valueless;—such a claim for instance as a man would set up who should bring” 
an action in the courts to recover a “barren rock in the midst of the ocean.” The 
English have a statute under which Americans may, if they choose, claim the privi- 
lege of copy-right in Great Britain. They have, therefore, conferred a favor on 
us for which they demand a corresponding return. The claim we adniit is a fair 
one;—it may be justly urged; but after all we say, it does not amount to much. 
We have,a right certainly to inquire into the extent of this favor. Up to this time, 
this statute, as far as Americans are concerned, has been a dead letter or nearly 
one, and it is not probable, while American literature is in its present odour in 
Great Britain, that we shall ever get any good out of it. Vut English authors, for 
this dead letter of a statute, demand of us the enactment of a law which shall 
make their fortunes;—they demand for nothing, or what is as good as nothing, a 
great and positive benefit. We tell them we are not disposed to give them some. 
thing for nothing,—that we are laboring hard to get up in the world,—have our 
own purses to fill and our own debts to pay, and that when Jonathan, after the 
present pressure in the money market passes over, gets to be a little more 
thriving in his business, he will then be ready to pay as large an amount to his 
good old friend John Bull for his dead letter of a statute, as his means will per- 
mit; but at present we beg him to forbear, or if he comes to urge his claims, to 
put iis consideration in his pocket,—to give us a quid pro quo, and then we 
will yield him all befitting attention. As to the inconsistency in our argument, it 
vanishes ata breath. If the whole of this inconsistency were put into a tube of 
the calibre of a goose quill and blow. into a gnat’s eye, it would not make it 
wink. For the further enlightenment, however, of our friend of the Courier, and 
in order to prevent the possibility of a mistake, we will state the argument syllo- 
gistically: 

Major. A gratuitous claim is one that rests on insufficient grounds: 

Minor. The claim of Great Britain, in the case referred to, rests on insufficient 
grounds: 

Conclusion. Therefore, said claim is gratuitous. Q. E. D. 

Our friend says, “There may be such things as reciprocal grotuities, bat gra. 
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tuitous reciprocity is indeed beyond our comprehension.” So it is beyond ours. 
We beg our readers to bear in mind that we have never been guilty of such a 
combination of the partsof speech. Itis anew idea altogether, and a new mode 
of expressing a very original conception, the merit of which (if it has any) be- 
longa wholly to our friend, the Editor of the Courier. In respect to it, we do not 
“take the responsibility.” It lies wholly with its author. 

Again, our friend remarks, ‘‘on the constitutional question, the editor is wholly 
wrong.” ‘There’s a category for you. We are really placed in a predica- 
ment. What, wholly wrong! So farout of the right path! How does he con- 
vict us of this stramge aberration? Why he tells us, that “the preamble to the 
Constitution does not restrict the legislatiom’ of Congress to citizens of the Union, 
nor to the property of citizens.” We never said that it did, and do not choose 
to be responsible for assertions that wé never made. 

We in our turn, ask what he means by the “literary property of aliens being 
subject to taxation in this country, “‘when in the next breath, he “readily admits” 
“that it is not taxed and ought not to be taxed?” There seems to us to be a slight 
inconsistency here. We have always supposed that the literary property both of 
citizens and aliens, was exempt from, and not subject to, taxation in this country. 
What does our friend mean by hisassertion? It calle for explanation. 

The doctrine is equally strange, that authors have no rights under the Constitu- 
tion, when Congress, under the Constitution, is expressly invested with power to 
protect their rights, and a provision introduced into the body of that instrument 
for the very purpose. 

In conclusion, our friend extols greatly those British authors, who have written 
in praise of liberty. We admit with him, that some of them have written pretty 
well upon the subject, but their practice and their theories have not tallied with 
each other. We think we know more inthis country about liberty, both in prac. 
tice and theory, than they do in Great Britain, and have certainly reason to applaud 
most those writers whose conduct comporis with their doctrines. The major- 
ity of Englishmen were and are opposed to those views of liberty which Ameri- 
cans most highly prize. 

In respect to the frail ‘‘steps” which the editor was ascending, we-alluded sim- 
ply to the steps of his argument and not of his profession. In the latter, few 
gentlemen stand more deservedly high. 





An ADDRESS DELIVERED IN THE CATHEDRAL oF St. Finpar, BEFORE rHE Heer. 
nIAN Soctety, THE St. Patrick BenevoLent Society anp THE Irish VoLunreERs, 
on THE 17TH Marcu, 1837. By A. G. Mreratnu, Esq. A Memper or rue Sr. 
Patrick BENEVOLENT Society. Cuarveston, S. C. prinrep By Tomas J. Eccuzs, 
No. 122 Kina-streetT. 1837.—The past history, present condition and future pros. 
pects of Ireland, are topics of great interest to the philanthropist, and are des. 
canted upon with ability and spirit in the address before us. It may be proper to 
glance at some of the views expressed by Mr. Magrath on this subject—views 
which indicate careful investigation and patient research, and at the same time 
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considerable maturity of intellect and reach of thought.- The style of «be ad- 
dress; is not, however, unexceptionable, betraying too much fondness for figu- 
rative ornaments which will not always bear the test of analysis. 

Mr. Magrath traces back the history of Ireland to a remote period, and “lingers 
with pride” on some of its early characteristics, especially upon the proofs of 
its intellectual advancement and high moral and religious character. He next re- 
hearses with becoming feeling the story of her aggravated wrongs. We have an 
interesting account of the civil discords of the people, during the dynasty of their 
kings. ‘The invasion of Ireland by Henry 2d under the authority of the Pope, is 
commented upon with just severity, and the consequences of the overthrow of 
their ancient system, and their subjection to the English monarch, are represented 
to have been disastrous in the extreme. Their rights of person and property 
were strangely violated, and they were reduced to a condition tittle short of abso- 
lute bondage to their oppressors. Their civil @isabilities were not the smallest of 
the evils which they had to contend with. Upon the accession of a Protestant 
monarch to the throne of England, they suffered the most cruel persecutions on 
account of their religion. Mr. Magrath’s remarks on religious intolerance in 
this connection, are creditable to his heart, and in keeping with the liberal spirit of 
the age and of our republican institutions. We may well congratulate ourselves 


upon our exemption from religious restraints, when we read such passages as the 
following: 





“Driven from the public places of worship, the poor people of Ireland were 
compelled to retire into the secret places of their land, there to bend the knee in 
reverence to the God they adored. Believing in the truth of the worship they 
practised, they were afraid to pray in the sight of man. And, when a few fami- 
lies were gathered together, to mingle their tears and commun in prayer, often 
did the signal which denoted the approach of some minister of oppression inter- 
rupt their pious vocation, and compel them to seek safety in some place of refuge. 
How often has it happened that the venerable father, ere he could call his family 
together in the beautiful] exercise of evening devotion, has left the prayer unfin- 
ished and the chaunt unsung, lest the acknowledgment of sinfulness to his God 
might be produced as the evidence of his hostility to the king.” 


The orator next adverts to the revolution of 1798, and to the useless, though 
memorable exertions of Grattan, Curran and Flood on that occasion. The fol- 
lowing allusion which he makes to the patriot Emmett is beautiful and touching: 


“There is in the history of this period, one page whose worn front attests the 
attention with which each reader has pondered over its contents. There is in it 
so much of chivalry,—so much of softness,—so much that marks the hero, wheth- 
er in the battle field or the bower—so much that demands our high admiration, 
and that affords the richest food for the imagination, that it may be well to pause 
upon it for a moment. 

He whose form stands prominent in the foreground, was one of whom the no- 
blest republic of antiquity might have been proud. At the first call to arms fear- 
lessly he rushed to the post of danger, leaving every thing which could bind man 
to quiet. The weight of oppression had not reached him in person: and, one 
whose gentle nature stamped her as amongst the fairest of the fair, had confessed 
the deep interest she took in his welfare. But his country,—the land of his birth, 
—was made the field on wliich was to be fought the great fight of her political 
salvation. The most tender considerations yielded to his conviction of para- 
mount duty, and the tones which hath hitherto lent a softness to the sweet stillness 
of a summer’s eve, now rivalled the shrill clarion in the summons to array. — Bril. 
liant washis course. But fortune smiled not on one whom she should have hon. 
ored. Defeat fell upon him, and the band of devoted patriots whe were around, 
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were compelled to fly for safety. He, who “among the rest stood proudly emi- 
nent,” was selected to adorn the triumph of the conqueror, and to receive a punish- 
ment whose chief severity consisted in the disgraceiul mockery of that justice, 
by which it derived its pretended but false sanction. ‘Well did he know and feel 
that all 








‘This boast of law—and law, is but a form, 
A net of Vulcan’s filing, a mere enging, 
To take that life by a pretext of justice 
Which they pursued in malice.’ 


Death to him could bring noterror. The flame of patriotism which once burned 
brightly in his vosoma@est none of its brilliancy at the approach of the time which 
murked its durgtion. He fell a devotee to the cause ef treedom,—he died a mar. 
tyrin the cause of his country. And, even in the awful hour in which he was 
about to’ leave the busy scenes of life, and to take a last, and lingering look upon 
the blood-stained fortune of his native land, he might have felt a glorious pride in 
the thought that S 


‘Posterity pays every man his honor. 

Nor shall there want, though condemned I am, 
That wil! not only Cassius well approve, 

And of great Brutus’ honor mindful be, 

But that will also mention make of me.’ 


And, she who had confided to him the pure and uncorrupted feelings of her 
heart,—she who had hung upon him, and drew from him a portion of his high 
souled purpose,—she who had clung tohim threugh all fortune,—she sti!l was left! 
The oak that lifted its branches high towards heaven, had attracted the lightning 
which surcharged the attnosphere,—and the death bolt had sped its way into the 
heart. While the delicate vine that had entwined itself into all its rough sinuesi- 
ties, was cruelly spared. Yet still it clung to tne withered and deadened trunk, 
striving as it were to nurse again into life the spirit that had fled forever. But 
’tis allin vain. ‘The anguish of the heart has done for her, what the axe of the 
tyrant did for him. No air can brace agaia that heart—its chords are already un- 
strung—and the master hand which alone could give them melody, has lost in 
death its power. No scene can now banish from the mind, the thought of the 
past—the eye is glassy—all objects pass before it,-—-unheeded as the faint shadows 
of adream. The smile, once beaming with expectation of a life of gilded bliss, 
is .ow drowned in tears that course down the cheek,— 


. 


“Can it be!— 
Oh! thou that wert so happy, so adored! 
Those who weep for kings, shall weep for thee, 
And freedom’s heart grown heavy, cease to hoard, 
Her many gifts for one; for she had poured 
Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head, 
Beheld her Iris. 


Of sackcloth, was thy wedding garment made, 
Thy bridal feast is ashes; in the dust, 

The fair hair’d daughter of the Isle is laid, 
The love of million8.” 


Passing from this period to the year 1823, he dwells at some length on the pow. 
erful influence exerted by the Catholic Association and its master spirit O’Connell, 
to whom he pays a merited tribute of praise for his bold efforts in behalf of the 
cause of oppressed Ireland. . 
He traces the present evils which afflict this devoted country chiefly to three 


causes, the want of employment, the want of education, and the unjust imposition 
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of taxes in connection with the principle of absenteeism, and suggests the means 
that should be adupted to remedy or remove them. 


We are pleased with this address. Itisthe offspring of a vigorous mind, but 


the style, as we before remarked, isin some instances faulty. What does the 
author mean by the following simile: 


“There is no outward show of the spirit; it lives the more strongly, because 
more strongly confined. As the Moon, that ‘Sultana of the Soul,” when all 
hushed in repose, encircling the deserted turret with her silver veil, inferior indeed 
in grandeur, but hdW infinitely more touching in the delicate soitness it exhibits, 
to the gorgeous covering in which the day enrobes it.” 

Here the spirit of a man,—his soul, is contpared to the moon,—things between 
which, it appears to us, there is no sort of resemblance. And what of the moon? 
What is affirmed of this luminary? Nothing that we perceive. We have a sub- 
ject without an attribute, and the sentence is obviously imperfect. 

So the following figure is no less objectionable: 

‘‘We are almost tempted to intrude upon the regions of the poet’s visionary 
realm, and think that the prescience of the deep suffering which was to afflict 


their country, induced these early servants to lay up in the glory fur which they 
toiled,a salve whose efficacy no suffering could withstand.” 


In this passage “the glory for which they toiled,” is compared to “ta salve whose 
efficacy no suffering could withstand!” We cannot comprehend this idea, and 
believe it is quite incomprehensible. 

What shall we say to this sentence? 


“The statute of Limerick, made by all alliance by marriage—nurture of infants, 
and gossippred with the Irish high treason.” 


We are inclined to think that this and other passages that we might advert to, 


contain errors of typography, for wl ich the author is not chargeable, more espe- 


cially as the table of errata, (which is by no means complete,) exhibits proof of 
great carelessness in this particular. 





New Boors.—The pressure in the money market has had its effect upon the 
book market. For the last two months we have had no new publications. ~ The 
Harpers have been silent, and have had need to be so. The trade must be terribly 
behind hand in the South West, where the sales are gonerally large. Not 
that books would notsell as usual. Oh, no! People never refuse to buy, but they 
scruple terribly at payment. Thatis the nice and awkward difficulty to both par- 
ties. The publisher would sell fast enough, but the bookseller would be very apt, 
in times of pressure like the present, to send the price of bis copy of Bulwer to 
the beef-market, instead of making returns io the publishers. ‘This must, of ne- 
cessity, produce a large degree of caution on the part of the iatter. As we write, 
however, we hear of a little expansion. Some new books have come to hand. 
“Crichton,”—the admirable ‘‘Crichton” is the subject of one of them, from the pen 
of Ainsworth, author of that dashing highway-robbery story ca!led “Rookwood!” 
Crichton lived romance, and may ‘vell be chosen asa hero. Then we have “the 
Star of Seville,” by Mrs. Butler,—Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler. Itis praised in 
some of the Journals, though some few passages which have met our eye, seemed 
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flatenough. We reserve our judgment, however, for adeliberate reading. From 
Carey, there are Parts First and Second of Lockhart’s life of Walter Scott. The 
first part only have we read. It is interesting rather,—not so much so, as 
we had reason to expect; and, perhaps it may be charged upon*the Editor that 
he has aimed somewhat too much at makinga books The autobiography of 
Scott is too scanty;—what there is of it, is what it should be. ‘Athens agd its In. 
stitutions,” by Bulwer, is also out, but at the last moment. Quite too late for re- 
vigw in thisnumber. We have not read this book, nor have we seen any opiRion 
upon it. It is not easy to say whether sucha book is wanted or not. After Gillies’ 
and others, the task of Mr. B. to make a new and interesting work on a subject 
so much handled, is not inconsiderable. “Nick of the Woods,” by Dr. Bird, 
published a few months ago, has merit, but it is rather-too much characterized by 
what, in theatrical parlance, is known as “red paint”—it+has too much blood and 
thunder in it. Besides, he does injustice to the Indians. The scalping knife and 
tomahawk were put into their hands by the whites, who ‘aught them the use of it, 
and paid them liberally for the scalps they brought ir. Our own puritan and Eng- 
lish histories are full of damning and disgraceful testimonies to this effect. 





Tue Frnt Arts.—Arrivat or tHe Mair, &c.—A new painting by Mr. White, 
for exhibition at the engraving room of Mr. Keenan, Broad-street. It repre- 
sents Broad-street, from the Post Office lobby, at that interesting period to the 
merchant, the arrival of the mail. The picture is spirited, full of life and char- 
acter and true to the scene,—too true to the scene, indeed, since the artist has re- 
frained from taking the liberty, which it was his privilege to take,—of putting the 
Exchange squarely in front of the street. It is not so in fact, and the drawing is 
strictly correct; but to those who do not know this, it will seem “otherwise; and 
though the builder may have been denied to put it straight, nobody could deny that 
liberty to the painter. We recommend that this be amended in the engraving which, 
we leern, Mr. Keenan is about to make from it in aqua-tint, after the plan of the 
pictures of the great fire in New-York. Subscriptions are now in progress for ef- 
fecting this object. 


Cont. Coepett. “Martin Faser,” &c.—Col. Cogdell is also said to have al- 
most completed a beautiful picture from the Martin Faber of Mr. Simms. The 
scene chosen is at that interesting period in the romance, when ‘Martin Faber” 
seeks to extort from his wife, Constance, the imprecation upon Harding whom she 
loves. The three figures are present in the dungeon, and are distinguished by the 
vitality of individual character. The composition is said to be marked by the 
nicest harmony; and the atmosphere of the dungeon, the distribution of light,and 
the distinetness of object, are insisted upon as admirable, by those who have had 
the pleasure of seeing it. At present, however, the accomplished artist maintains 
it m the privacy of his studio. 





